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creased use of foreign grapes, which yield a VIN 
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‘nes, clear and fresh tasting, with a flavor of a 
.ciddle-class Ay growth, as well as remarkably 
light and delicate, and possessed of considerable 
effervescence.” 
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THE PARKS OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


MRFHE very first 

7 thing the man 

of Spanish 

blood does 

when he starts 

to found a 

town is to es- 

tablish a plaza. 

This is the cen- 

tral point in 

his idea of a 

municipality: 

more  import- 

ant than streets 

or houses or 

churches 1s the open space that serves 
as market place, as forum, and as pleas- 
ure ground, And San Francisco, though 
Americans were its first settlers, was no 
exception to this rule; its old Plaza was 
born with the birth of Yerba Buena, and 
was the heart through which throbbed 
all there was of life in the sleepy Span- 
ish times. Even after the great day 
when two guns planted in the Plaza 
thundered out the news that California 
was thenceforth American, and orations 
roused the enthusiasm of the crowd 
gathered in that historic square, the 
Plaza in large measure maintained its 
importance. Business was, of course, 


mostly done on Montgomery Street and 
the water front, and the growing city 
spread away from the Plaza in many di- 
rections to Happy Valley on the south, 
and toward the far away Mission on the 
southwest, and the Presidio on the west. 
But the Plaza glowed with life, and round 
it were placed the most brilliant saloons 
and gambling places, the gayest theaters 
and resorts ; among them the E] Dorado, 
the Verandah, the Bella Union, and the 
California Exchange. Many a wild scene 
has the old square witnessed, and a great 
part of the early history of San Francis- 
co could be written in telling its story. 
It saw the successive fires that destroyed 
many of the buildings and millions of 
property around its borders. On the 
west side was the old Monumental En- 
gine House, on which hung the bell that 
roused the people in case of danger. 
The first Vigilance Committee and the 
mobs that gave it birth surged round the 
Old City Hall and through the Plaza ; 
and across the street from the old square 
Jenkins, the first man hanged ‘by the 
Vigilantes, met his doom. These are 
only a few of the flood of reminiscences 
one gets on mentioning the Plaza to any 
man that was in San Francisco during 
the years from 1849 to 1860. 
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OLD SOUTH PARK. 


Nowadays the Plaza can hardly be 
called a pleasure resort. On three sides 
the Chinese have possession; on the 
fourth, the Old City Hall, with its at- 
mosphere of morgue and police court, 
attracts to it the worst element in town. 
So the old square is given over to loafers 
and bummers, and the lady artist that 
tried to make a sketch therefor this arti- 
cle was so soon surrounded by a curious 
and unsavory crowd, that a quick retreat 
with an unfinished sketch was the only 
possible course. 

There is only one spot in San Francis- 
co where Charles Dickens would have 
felt at home, and that is old South Park, 
planned and laid out by Charles Gordon. 
It is an elongated oval surrounded by 
set rows of brick houses, each bearing 
on its face an air of resolute gentility in 
spite of somewhat reduced circumstan. 
ces. In better days it was the home of 
fashion and quality. George Gordon 
lived there, and Commodore Watkins, 
Captains Ritchie and Johnson, George 
Wallace, John H. Redington, Ben Brew- 
ster, Gregory Yale, Charles De Ro, Fred 
Griffin, and the Rollinsons, De Russeys 


and Vassaults. Colonel George S. Mann, 
whose death is just announced, lived 
there for twenty-five years. Everybody 
acquainted with San Francisco society 
of twenty-five years ago, will recognize 
the social significance of these names. 

Now, however, it has but memories to 
live upon. Fashion has deserted it 
hopelessly ; the huge structures of trade 
overshadow it. The restless population 
of Tar Flat crowds upon it. But yet it 
dies hard. The hoodlum when he breaks 
in upon it from his den hard by must 
havesomething of the feeling that moved 
the barbarians of old, when on entering 
Rome and the senate house in triumph 
they found the white-bearded senators 
sitting each in his curule chair. Sothe 
old houses keep their watch in South 
Park, and may it be many a day before 
they fall by barbaric hands. 

There are other squares and small 
parks in the several parts of town, not 
so many, nor so large, nor yet so well 
improved as they should be, but still 
serving a good purpose in giving a sight 
of grass and trees to many who would 
seldom see them otherwise. But these 
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watching the dress pa- 








call for no spec- 
ial description : 
are they not set 
down on the 
maps?— and 
are they not 
similar to the 
little squares in 
all cities? Of 
late years more 
is thought of 
these things, and more 
is being done to perfect 
the city’s title where it 
is clouded, and to make 
the most of what there 
is. 

We turn, then, to the lar- 
ger parks of San Francisco, 
none of them in the center 
of the city. One of them in 
reality, though not in name, 
is the Presidio, the military 
reservation around the en- 
trance of the Golden Gate. 
This has been laid out and 
beautified by the taste of the 
generals, who have from time 
to time been in command of the Division 
of the Pacific, notably by General Mc- 
Dowell, until it is a very attractive spot. 
The lines of theornamentation, it is true, 
show a little of the rigidity of military 
precision, and yet that is not outof keep- 
ing with the surroundings. A day spent 
there, roaming about the pleasant acres, 


















rade, perhaps, on the 
parade ground, walking 
alohg the beach and 
cliffs where the surf 
beats finely, and ending 
with a view from the 
upper parapet of old 
Fort Winfield Scott, of 
the sunset, and the ships 
as they make their way 
overtheseaand through 
the Golden Gate, is 
something to remember 
with delight. 

To the southward of 
this, immediately ad- 
joining, is Mountain 
Lake Park. This is con- 
nected by a good road 
with the larger Park a 
mile and a half south of 
it, and makes a pleasant 
object on the grand 
drive through the 
Presidio 
grounds and 
the Park. 
But two 


ON THE WAY FROM THE PARK TO THE PRESIDIO. 


blocks south from the Baker Street 
entrance of Golden Gate Park is a little 
hill, covered with trees. This is includ- 
ed in a reservation of thirty-two acres, 
known as Buena Vista Park, from the 
fine view to be had from the hilltop. 
It is under charge of the Park Commis- 
sioners, and will some day, when the 
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larger task of beautifying Golden Gate 
Park is nearer completed, receive the 
attention it merits. 

This brings us to “the Park,” as the 
Golden Gate Park is familiarly called. 
It is a tract of 1,040 acres, half .a mile 
wide, except the pan handle, and nearly 
four miles long from east to west, from 
the Baker Street entrance to the ocean. 
It is not in the center of population as 
are the parks of many large cities. True, 
the city is moving rapidly in that direc- 
tion, and before many years a fashion- 
able quarter of the town will overlook 
the Park; but now no great proportion 
of the people of San Francisco are with- 
in walking distance of it. This is a mis- 
fortune, and would be a much graver 
one, were it not for the many systems 
of cable roads that for five cents bring 
people swiftly to the Park from any part 
of town. From Oakland Ferry to the 
Park is four miles, a long ride for five 
cents. But this distance from town has 
its compensations in greater sweep of 
view, and especially in purer air than is 
possible in a midtown park. The air of 
the Golden Gate Park comes straight 
from the Pacific Ocean, cool in summer 
warmed by the Japan Current in winter, 
never freezing, never sweltering, having 
a greater number of days when its tem- 
perature is at the best point for outdoor 
enjoyment than any place we know of. 
Even when the strong west wind blows, 
the sheltered parts of the Park are calm 
and pleasant. 

The reason why the Park is so far west- 
ward is that it is a reservation made from 
what were called Outside Lands,—that 
is, lands that were not included in the 
city limits, until the Consolidation Act 
of 1856. Then until 1866 there were, 
disputed claims of the city and Federal 
government, and it required some years 
after that matter was settled in the city’s 
favor to make the necessary surveys and 
extinguish private titles to such parts 
of the outside lands as were set off for 
parks. 





So it was not until 1870 that the duties. 
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MAP OF THE EASTERN PART OF GOLDEN GATE PARK. 


first Park Commission entered on its 
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The domain thus entrusted to them 
had grave disadvantages. Its surface 
was diversified, it is true, in a way that 
made the heart of the landscape gardener 
glad; but the soil was loose sand blown 
about wherever the wind listed, and 
constantly reinforced by fresh supplies 
tossed up by the rollers of the Pacific 
and carried inland by the prevailing 
westerly winds. 

Some parts were slightly better grade ; 
in 1866 or ’67, we are told, a man set up 
a squatter’s claim te one of these better 
patches, the very spot where the old 
concourse stands in the little hollow in 
front of the conservatory. He planted 
it to potatoes, built a small cabin, and 
hired a German and an Irishman to live 
















ALVORD LAKELET AND THE MAIN DRIVE. 


there and hold the title down 
with their shotguns. The Irish- 
man was the brighter of the two, 
and by one hocus-pocus or an- 
other continually made chance to 
slip off in the evening to the 
home of his sweetheart, leaving 
the poor German to solitary 
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watchings. It is his bitter memories of 
those evenings that have kept the epi- 
sode alive. But the crop was a failure, 
(as indeed it well might be, in a place 
where a high wind was liable to drift a 
foot or two of sand over the plantation,) 
and the claim was given up. 

The commissioners entered on their 
task with zeal ; soil had to be artificially 
supplied, and the shifting sand impound- 
ed. This was done by first planting wild 
lupin, and a European sea-beach grass, 
Arundo arenaria, and these prepared the 
way for other trees and shrubs, till now 
the whole surface of the Park clear to 
the ocean is clothed with something 
growing. The report of the Park{Com- 
missioners for the year ending June 30, 
1890, shows 
that during 
that year 
167,364trees 
and shrubs, 
874 vines, 
and 480,141 
herbaceous 
and _flower- 
ing plants, 
were set out, 
and that the 
value of the 
plants in the 
Park nurs- 
ery was $3I,- 


274.25. This 
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FROM THE ARIZONA GARDEN. 


will give an idea of the amount of 
work necessary to produce the results 
shown. It takes eighty men (including 
ten Park police) to maintain the Park. 
Any new work, of course, calls for extra 
force. 

A vivid and beautiful picture of the 
Park in its earlier stages, after only about 
three years of labor had been spent in 
it, is contained in Benjamin P. Avery’s 
poem, published in the OvERLAND for 
June, 1874. I think my readers will 
thank me for quoting it entire. 

GOLDEN GATE PARK. 
(April, 1874.) 
Beyond the town, the bushy mounds between, 

Roll drifts of yellow wrinkled sand — 


Uncrested waves, that dash against the green 
Like ocean billows ’gainst the strand ; 


But when the spring is soft, and winds are low 
The shifting masses lie as still 

As frozen banks of moonlit snow 
That hide the hollow in the hill. 


One way a mountain lifis its verdant crest 
Along a blue and cloudless sky ; 

On sloping pastures cattle feed or rest, 
And swallows twitter as they fly. 


Below, around, the lusty lupin blooms 
In purple color, honey sweet ; 





The poppy’s deep and golden cup illumes 
Each plat of grass or chance-sown wheat. 


On rounded hillocks lustrous leafage shoots 
From laurel and from thorny oak, 

And sprawling vinelets clutch with tl.’. sty roots 
The soil no rain can ever soak. 


A deep-set lakelet, greenly ringed about, 
Gems with its blue an open space, 

Where yellow buttercups their beauty flout, 
And insects flutter o’er its face. 


Through scenes like this the red and winding way 
Gives glimpses of the gusty town, 

Throned on its many hills along the bay, 
Where far Diablo looketh down. 


But westward, over sand-dunes ribbed and hoar, 
That deepen heaven’s azure hue, 

Are lines of snowy surf that faintly roar, 
Edging a sea that melts in blue— 


A summer-shining sea, that slides and slips 
In silent currents through the Gate, 

Where glinting sails of slowly moving ships 
For pilot or for breezes wait. 


Northward, beyond a ridge of yellow sand, 
That hides the narrow harbor-way, 
Rise headlands brown and bluff, whose summits 
grand 
Are islanded in vapors gray. 


Below a line of arrow-headed firs, 
That stretches ‘neath a strip of cloud, 

The slope is softly greened, and nothing stirs 

But shadow of the misty shroud. 
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“AND IMAGINE THEMSELVES ALONE WITH NATURE.” 


Photograph by Mrs. Wm. J. Dutton. 


Peace broods where winds are fiercely wont to rave, 
To drive the sand like sleet before ; 

No sound disturbs the vernal stillness, save 
The surf upon the distant shore — 


The faintly sighing surf, or linnet’s song, 
Or music of the friendly voice, 
Which gives to nature as we go along 
A charm that makes the day more choice, 


It is hard to realize now, looking at 
the thrifty trees and rich greensward 
that make beautiful the eastern sections 
of the Park, that here was sheer barren 
sand not many years ago; but I hap- 
pened to notice a place where laborers 
were shoveling away 
a little mound that 
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would have needed but little 
preparation to do service in an 
hour-glass. 

So well has the labor expended 
on the Park been rewarded, that 
it claims now to have a greater 
variety of vegetable life than the 
park of any other American city. 
The plants of Japan, Australia, 
Southern Europe, and Northern 
Africa all thrive here, and the 
plants that resist acclimation 
most are the thin-leaved trees 
and shrubs of Eastern America, 
—the beech, the sugar maple, and 
the like: our dry winds require 
a plant having fleshy or leathery 
leaves. But the great variety 
that does grow shuts out all re- 
gret for the ones that do not, and palms 
and cactus, eucalypti and acacias, oaks 
and the conifers, and a multitude more, 
thrive splendidly. 

The most has been made of the diver- 
sity of elevations and the rolling nature 
of the ground to add to the variety of 
the foliage. There is a difference of 412 
feet in elevation between the top of 
Strawberry Hill and the ocean, and 
many smaller acclivities vary the view. 
In some places the highest possible cul- 
tivation is shown, close-cut greensward, 
beds of rich flowers, and elaborate pat- 





caused a dangerously 
sharp curve in the 
main drive near the 
Oak Street entrance. 
Outwardly this 
mound was a picture 
of fertility: trees and 
shrubs grew on it, and 
a thick sod covered it, 
but wherever the 
spades of the work- 
men had penetrated 
six inches below the 
grass roots, they dis- 
closed a sand that 











A SUMMER HOUSE. 
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terns made in foliage plants,— and a few 
steps beyond is a tangled wildwood 
thicket, where one may hear the piping 
of a quail and the cry of the jay ; and the 
visitor may wander off into a part of the 
Park that makes him feel as if he were 
an original explorer, treading a path that 
none but the rabbit’s foot has worn. And 
if he walk softly enough he may come 








A SATURDAY SCRAMBLE. 
Photograph by Mrs. Wm. J. Dutton. 


upon other people, lovers perchance, that 
evidently have the same idea, and im- 
agine themselves alone with secret-keep- 
ing Mother Nature. 

The prime attraction at the Park on 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons is the 
music by the Park Band. Mr. Coggin, 
the manager, relates how it came about. 
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In May and June of 1884 he went out to 
look over the ground, and became con- 
vinced that band concerts there would 
be a good thing. He went to the cable 
road people, to see if they would stand 
the expense. Like all new ideas, it had 
to fight its way. Mr. Coggin made this 
proposition. You take any six Satur- 
days you please, and figure up the re- 
ceipts of Park fares. Then 
let me give six concerts, and 
take for my pay only the 
increase of receipts shown 
on those days up to a cer- 
tainsum. After that, fur- 
ther increase is yours. This 
fair proposition was accept- 
ed, first by the Market 
Street line, which has al- 
ways been one of the best 
friends to the Park, and 
then by the Omnibus and 
the Cliff House and Ferries 
lines. It is hardly necessary 
to say that at once the in- 
crease of fares farmore than 
covered the pay of the band. 
At first there were twenty- 
five players, but since April, 
1890, there have been forty, 
an increase due largely to 
the efforts of Mr. J. D. 
Redding, trustee for the 
cable roads in the matter. 
The first concert was giv- 
en August 2, 1884, and since 
that time 568 concerts have 
been given, every  pro- 
gramme arranged by Mr. 
Coggin, and only one pro- 
gramme has been repeated 
more than once. The band 
plays all grades of music, from popular 
medleys up to Wagner and the severest 
of classical pieces, having to meet the 
most varied tastes. A gradual improve- 





ment in the character of the selections 
has been aimed at, always keeping it a 
little above the grade of the popular 
As a result of this catholicity in 


taste. 
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selection, the repertoire of the band is 
very large, the last large addition having 
been the purchase of all the music of 
the Liberati Orchestra not already pos- 
sessed by the band. 

The popular appreciation of the con- 
certs is shown by the fact that the first 
auditorium and concourse soon grew too 
small to seat the crowd and hold the 
carriages. A new one double the capa- 
city, seating six thousand persens, was 
built in 1888, and that one is now often 
much overcrowded. Ona pleasant Sun- 
day or Saturday afternoon one may seek 
in vain for a seat in the auditorium or 
for a chance to drive into the concourse. 
Walking by on a recent Sunday I could 
not but be struck with the well-to-do and 
intelligent appearance of the people in 
the seats. In their Sunday garments, 
and with cheerful faces, they looked, 
except for the more equai admixture of 
the masculine sex, quite as respectable 
as the congregations in most churches. 

A mention of a few members of the 
band will serve to show the material of 
which it is composed. John Bree, leader, 
was formerly of the Coldstream Guard 
Band. Louis Ferrari, clarionet, was 
Maximilian’s band master in Mexico. 
Afterward Ferrari was for twelve years 
band leader in the United States ser- 


vice. It is related of him that once when 
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A SUNDAY LOAD. 
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General Hancock gave him an order that 
conflicted with the musician’s profes- 
sional dignity, old Ferrari muttered, 
quite loud enough forthe General to hear 
had he not been discreetly deaf, “Go to 
hell.— I know my business.” Others 
are Schlott, French horn, often asked 
to join Gilmore’s band ; Mundwyler, sax- 
ophone and oboe, of whom as an oboe 
player Sir Arthur Sullivan said, “ I never 
heard a better one;”’ Kaufman, clarionet, 
of Russian and German navy bands ; 
Meissner, solo bass, of Emperor Wil- 
liam’s Imperial Regimental Band ; For- 
ner, cornet, of the same band and 
later of Theodore Thomas’s Orchestra ; 
and Caspari, clarionet, band master in 
the Italian army. 

There are so many entrances to the 
Park and so many ways of getting there, 
that it is a matter of much difficulty to 
arrive at any exact count of the number 
of people that visit the Park, but as the 
result of several attempts at actual count- 
ing, Mr. McLaren, the Superintendent, 
estimates that the average attendance 
on pleasant Saturdays is twenty thou- 
sand people, and on pleasant Sundays 
thirty-five thousand. Special occasions 
largely increase these figures. Eighty 
thousand people were estimated to have 
visited the Park at the time of the Ad- 
mission celebration, 1890, on the day 
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when the battle 
piece with artil- 
lery accompani- 
ment was given by 
the band. Two 
years before, when 
the National Educational Association 
was in San Francisco, between fifty-two 
thousand and fifty-three thousand per- 


sons by actual-count passed through the 


conservatory in one day. 

By far the greater part of these people 
go to the Park by the cable cars, and all 
the lines reaching the Park are taxed to 
their utmost on a pleasant Saturday, 
Sunday, or holiday, by a cosmopolitan 
load. 

When I entered the car one day two 
Chinese women and two Chinese chil- 
dren sat in grave and peaceful row on 
one side. Three Frenchwomen got in, 
and one of them found a seat next the 
children. Soon more people boarded the 
car, and all the seats were taken. The 
Frenchwoman then began to crowd the 
little Chinese, intimating very plainly 
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that white people ought not to 
stand while they had seats. But 
the Chinese mother objected to 
this. 

“ He pay fi’ cent, he keep seat. 

The Frenchwoman only re- 
turned to this sound argument 
the logic of superior muscle, and 
continued to push the child next 
her. Then the Chinawoman 
grew angry. 

“IT no likee you, you too 
muchee fooloo!” This was all 
she could say, but she made it 
express a great cordiality of dis- 
approval. 
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But words were not enough : she took 
the child away and placed her own broad 
back next the Frenchwoman, and began 
aggressive reprisals of space. Then the 
Frenchwoman’s companions across the 
aisle grew excited, and were only re- 
strained from beginning a free fight by 
the advice of by-standers. “ Soyes tran- 
guille, Julia !” one French girl exhorted 
her more excitable friend, and the two 
backs subsided into an armed (and el- 
bowed) neutrality, each having done 
what it could to secure a scientific fron- 
tier. 

But while these two foreigners wran- 
gled over the possession of the seat the 
Americans in the car stood up, watching 
the disturbance with a tolerant smile. 
Truly it was a characteristic instance, 
and brings to mind the Chinaman’s dic- 
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tum, “I no like Flenchman ; no like Ger- 
man; wo like Ilishman. Melican man 
ve’y good,— not many Melicans in Mel- 
ica.” 

Perhaps no better device was ever in- 
vented than these cable cars, for hand- 
ling crowds of people quickly and safely. 
The terminus is black with people and 
the cars as they approach are swarmed 
upon so thickly that no inch of foothold 
is unoccupied, and yet an accident at 
this point and because of the crowd is 
unknown. By waiting over a car or two 
it is almost always possible to get a seat, 
and the stream of cars coming and go- 
ing soon diminishes the crush. 

Mention has been made of the num- 
bers visiting the conservatory, and next 
to the concerts it is the most popular at- 
traction in the park. The present build- 
ing was erected in 1883 through the lib- 
erality of the late Charles Crocker, an 
earlier building having burned. It is 
two hundred and fifty feet long by sev- 
enty-five feet in average width, and is 
crowded with rare and beautiful things. 
Bananas in fruit, the big Victoria Regia 
in bloom in ponds swarming with gold- 
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fish, and a wealth of tropical foliage and 
bloom, delight the visitor. 

But most attractive of all the things 
to be seen inthe conservatory is the fine 
collection of orchids. Most celebrated 
of these is the wonderful £/ Spirito San- 
to, the Holy Ghost flower, (Pertsteria 
elata,) with its perfect white dove on a 
nest of such whiteness that it rouses 
pure and holy thoughts in every beholder 
Other orchids quite as beautiful, though 
not so suggestive, are the large white 
butterfly orchids (Phalaenopsis amab- 
z/ts,) the lavender clusters of Laelia 
autumnalis, the beautiful white trefoil 
bearing a crimson cup of the /ycaste 
Skinneri, and that other curious Lycaste 
Austini (named for one of the present 
Park Commissioners), from which a fuz- 
zy yeilow caterpillar seems to be creep- 
ing. Besides these there are the Cat- 
tleya citrina with its generous blooms, 
and other varieties of that beautiful spe- 
cies, and the whole family of lady’s slip- 
pers (Cypripedium) with blooms varying 
from a wonderful bronze to a delicate 
pink ; one flower of these we saw, a C. 
Spicertanum, that had remained in per- 
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fect beauty for four months. But space 
forbids the enumeration of more of 
these, though the half has not been told, 
and it is a subject on which eloquence 
is easy. 

Mr. Garden, in charge of the conserv- 
atory, tells us that in spite of the dense 
crowds of people that pass through the 
building there is seldom a _ blossom 
picked or a plant disturbed ; the people 
realize that were the least latitude to be 
allowed in this direction the beauty of 
this fine pleasure house would vanish 
at once. And not only in the conserv- 
atory, but all through the Park this or- 
derly spirit prevails. The rules are not 
oppressive. There are no signs, ‘ Keep 
off the grass,” and the people roam ever 
the turf, and sit or lie on it at will. This 
freedom is one of the great charms of 
the place. But what rules there are, are 
in general cheerfully obeyed, they are so 
manifestly reasonable and intended sole- 
ly to promote the enjoyment and safety 
of the people. In the course of the year 
ending June 30, 1890, only ninety-eight 
arrests were found needful. Forty of 
these were for fast driving, and twenty- 
two more for driving delivery wagons or 
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unbroken horses, 
seven for drunken- 
ness, four for hunt- 
ing with dogs ; and 
that leaves only 
twenty-five for all 
other offenses 
combined. Truly 
that is a good rec- 
ord for a_ place 
where eighty 
thousand peo- 
ple have been 
estimated to 
be in one day, 
and to which 
morethantwo 
million visits 
are reckoned 
to have been 
made in the 
year. 

Not far from 
the conserva- 
toryis thecasino, afairly good restaurant, 
where the prices rule the same as in the 
better sort of restaurants intown. This is 
forgrown people. Childrenand those who 
accompany them generally prefer to go 
to the Children’s House,where they can 
buy simple food of various kinds at prices 
little above cost,—a glass of milk, for ex- 
ample, for five cents, while the same 
costs fifteen cents at the casino. This 
“Dairy” was built with $50,000 from the 
estate of William Sharon, for a chil- 
dren’s building in the Park. It is a 
small but graceful and substantial struc- 
ture of stone and brick. The main 
floor is taken up with the restaurant. 
The basement is a cemented apartment, 
where the children may take refuge in 
case of a shower. Now, it seems to"me 
that one of the gravest mistakes in all 
the Park management is this building. 
It is pretty, it is enduring, it is a fine 
monument to thedonor, but the children 
get but little benefit from it, and the 
poor children, who should have been 
most considered, get no benefit from it 
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at all. It is not often that poor parents 
can give their little ones, for an after- 
noon’s outing at the Park, more than the 
ten cents required for car fare, and un- 
less they have money to spend they have 
no use for the Dairy. When one consid- 
ers what might have been done with fifty 
thousand dollars in the way of supply- 
ing a large, airy wooden building, full of 
appliances for amusement for all the 
children, where the poorest might finda 
game or gymnastic apparatus, and above 
all, welcome even without a five cent 
piece ; and then notes how small a pro- 
portion of the persons who enter the 
House are children,and how small a pro- 
portion of the children enter it, there 
cannot but be the feeling that some one 
has blundered. 

Near the playhouse are playgrounds 
and games of croquet and tennis, swings 
and merry-go-rounds, pony carts and 
donkeys, a monkey cage and other pleas- 
ant things for the children, that domuch 
to disarm criticism of the Dairy, and the 
bad judgment that chose to put up that 
kind of a building. A little farther on 
are baseball grounds and a place for the 
older boys. Young men are to havea 
field some day, and the girls another, 
each with appropriate appliances for 
sport. 

Westward from the music concourse 
is a wild hollow that has been wisely 
utilized as a deer glen. A stout fence 
surrounds it, and inside are some twenty 
head of various kinds of deer. Monarch 
of these is the elk, a fine buck, with ant- 
lers many feet across. There are sev- 
eral female elk, and they thrive and re- 
produce their kind. The old fellow will 
be losing his horns just about the time 
this magazine is published,—the last 
week in February. Now he is quarrel- 
some, and lords it over the enclosure in 
despotic fashion ; but after the day that 
his horns are found sticking in some 
bank, where he has fastened them to 
work them off, he will be as meek as 
possible all the time the new antlers are 
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growing and in the velvet. It is an in- 
terested crowd that surrounds the fence 
of the deer glen on pleasant days, and 
the deer come up to be fed and petted 
in the most friendly style ; but when the 
elk comes along and rattles the fence 
with his wicked antlers, the crowd is 
quite ready to obey the injunction, 
“ Stand back from the fence!”’ 

The attractions of this feature of the 
Park are soon to be increased by the ar- 
rival of a buffalo, now on the way, and 
many people are anxious to be present 
when the buffalo is introduced to the 
elk. It is hoped soon to obtain a pair of 
Rocky Mountain sheep, and to continue 
collecting till the glen has specimens of 
all Pacific Coast ruminants. 

The deer, monkeys, goats, and don- 
keys, the pheasants, peacocks, and the 
aquatic birdsin the Alvord Lakelet, are 
the present animal attractions of the 
Park. 

In the eastern end of the Park there 
remain to be here mentioned only the 
art objects. These are a statue of Gen- 
eral Halleck, finely placed in a grassy 
glade backed up by shrubbery, a bronze 
of Garfield, designed by Happersberger, 
and set on a little mound near the con- 
servatory, and the monument to Francis 
Scott Key. Of this last, the most elab- 
orate and costly monument in the Park, 
there is somewhat to tell. 

It was one of the provisions of the 
will of the late James Lick that sixty 
thousand dollars should be set aside 
for a monument in the Park to Francis 
Scott Key, author of The Star Span- 
gled Banner. In the fullness of time 
the Lick Trustees selected William W. 
Story, the distinguished artist, to.make 
the monument after sketch designs ex- 
hibited by him. They desired him, how- 
ever, to make a place on the monument 
for the words of the song and an inscrip- 
tion. This was not provided for in the 
design. Mr. Story replied that that could 
only be done by leaving off the bronze 
panels, shown in his sketches, and put- 
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ting the song and inscription in their 
place. He was instructed to go ahead 
and use his own artistic judgment. 
When the monument arrived there 
were no bronze panels, but the words of 
the song were cut into the travertine 
pedestal where the panels were to have 
been. (By the way, was it Mr. Story, 
I wonder, that was guilty of the spell- 
ing “polution” inthe song?) The Lick 
Trustees audited and paid out of the sixty 
thousand dollars the bills of all the peo- 
ple that had anything to with the placing 
the monument in position at the Park, 
including the apparently large charge 
of one thousand dollars made by a local 
firm of architects for simply supervising 
the setting up of the monument, every 
piece of which, with the exception, per- 
haps, of a sub-foundation, was designed 
and provided. Beside these sums they 
deducted from the fund, thirteen thou- 
sand dollars more because there were no 
bronze panels. Mr. Story had designed 
the panels and offered to send them if 
the Trustees wished, but failing to ob- 
tain satisfaction by correspondence, has 





instituted suit for the twenty thousand 
dollars that he has not received of the 
sixty thousand promised. It is ear- 
nestly to be hoped that an equitable ad- 
justment of the matter may soon be 
made. It isa pity to have acloud upon 
the most artistic object at the Park. 
The roads at the Park have been a 
source of great expense, for they have 
all required to be artificially graded, and 
a solid foundation with macadam top- 
ping made in the loose sand. Fortunate- 
ly two ledges of rock suitable for the pur- 
pose, and easily workable, were found 
within. the enclosure, and the material 
quarried from them has made fine roads. 
No heavy teams are allowed to enter, 
and. the roads are sprinkled and kept in 
perfect condition. It is a great pleasure 
to stand and watch the stream of gay 
carriages and fine horses go by, with 
here and there a bicyclist flitting be- 
tween, or a lady on a tricycle or safety 
bicycle, showing by her glowing cheeks 
the invigorating nature of the amuse- 
ment. 
Speed of driving is limited to ten miles 
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THE CLIFF AND THE OCEAN 


an hour on the general drives, but all 
restrictions are removed from driving 
on the beautiful straight stretch of 
road known as the Speed Track. 
Another road and a footpath wind 
along by it, so that those that do not 
participate may have the pleasure of 
watching the swift dashes of the fine 
stock. To spin over the six thousand 
feet of the track at a spanking gait 
is a delight indeed. 

While this article has been in prep- 
aration, there has been announced in 
the papers the gift of a new building 
to the Park. Mr. Thomas U. Swee- 
ney, the real estate man, has offered to 
build on the summit of Strawberry Hill 
a Park Panorama, as it is to be called. 
This is a building of concrete and glass, 
in horseshoe shape, from which the great 
sweep of view visible from that point can 
be enjoyed, with a proper shelter from 
thecool breezes. Carriages candrive into 
it and stand there, so sheltered that the 
horses will not be suddenly chilled after 
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their steep pull up the grade ; and there 
are to be towers and galleries for people 
on foot. 

It is gifts like these that are a most 
hopeful feature about the Park. What 
San Francisco people will do, they can ; 
and if they take a pride in their Park, as 
these gifts show they do, there is not a 
doubt but that it will be made notable 
among the parks of the world. 











































THE BEACH BEYOND THE CLIFF. 


rlere, too,is perhaps the place to speak 
of the Park Commissioners and their 
work. Since 1870 there has been a suc- 
cession of Commissioners, all of whom 
have worked for the Park and managed 
its multitudinous affairs 
without any pay. Among 
them, and we wish space 
permitted the naming of 
all, have been such men as 
S. F. Butterworth, the first 
president of the board, Wil- - 
liam Alvord, Eugene L. 
Sullivan, Frank M. Pixley, 
Senator Leland Stanford, 
General Irwin McDowell, 
Charies Goodall and Wil- 
liam H. Dimond. The pres- 
ent board, not lessenergetic 
and able than its predeces- 
sors, is composed of W. W. 
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Stow, president; R. P. 
Hammond, Jr.,and Joseph 
Austin. The executive 
staff is as follows: John 
McLaren, _ superintend- 
ent; Miss Valence V. 
Bloch, secretary ; William 
Ham. Hall, consulting en- 
gineer ; Harold Wheeler, 
attorney. 

The New Drive, as it is 
called, needs mention, be- 
cause it was largely con- 
structed last winter by the 
means of a fund subscribed 
for the purpose of giving 
employment to laborers 
out of work. It was a hard 
winter, and the crowd of 
destitute men gathered in 
San Francisco roused the 
practical sympathy for 
which the city has a rep- 
utation. Archbishop Rior- 
dan gave one thousand 
dollars as a starter, and 
soon thirty thousand dol- 
lars was collected, and 
work began. Four hun- 
dred men at first were employed, and 
this number grew until eleven hundred 
were working,—a motley crowd from 
every nation,and yet a worthy crowd, for 
they worked in perfect harmony, and the 
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result shows for itself that they worked 
well,— two miles of sixty-foot roadway, 
graded, macadamized, and bordered. 

As has been mentioned, the western 
end of the Park abuts directly on the 
ocean, and it is there that The Great 
Highway is to be constructed from the 
Cliff southward for three miles. As yet 
only the half-mile where the Park ad- 
joins it is graded, but itis intended to 
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and Ocean Road, connecting with the 
Market Street and Omnibus systems of 
cable cars. Inthe last line an additional 
five cents carries one from the Park en- 
trance to the ocean’s edge. There is 
but one serious discomfort, and that is 
one so easily tobe overcome that it seems 
like a wanton disregard of their patrons’ 
interests that the companies allow it to 
continue. This is the cinders. The 
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have an eighty foot driveway, a path of 
twenty feet, and a cultivated space of 
fifteen feet between, all to be lined with 
trees. This will be grand indeed, and 
yet the ocean beach in its present state 
affords delight to thousands of people at 
a time. 

The multitude is carried to the beach 
by the Cliff House and Ferries Road, 
connecting with the Jackson and Cali- 
fornia Street cable lines, and by the Park 
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cars are open for the most part, as they 
should be, and I have never yet ridden 
to the ocean and back that I have not 
either got cinders in my own eye, or 
witnessed the sufferings of other unfor- 
tunates from this cause. The Park and 
Ocean cars arethe most troublesome in 
this respect, and it would seem to bea 
simple matter to attach some kind of a 
device to the smokestacks of the engines 
that would remedy the trouble. 
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There is a franchise soon to be put 
into effect, I am told, for an electric line 
to the Park, and skirting it to the ocean. 

Going out by the Cliff House and 
Ferries cars, the visitor naturally first 
turns into the beautifully kept Sutro 
Heights. This is the pleasure ground 
of Mr. Adolph Sutro, known everywhere 
from his connection with the Sutro Tun- 
nel. Butthough Sutro Heights is private 
property, it is yet thrown open to the 
public by its kindly proprietor, and the 
people wander freely through its walks 
and glades. Everywhere there are copies 
in plaster of the world’s great statues, 
Apollos, Venuses, nymphs, 
emperors, and __ gladiators. 
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rather overshadowed, and it has become 
a popular resort in the literal sense. It 
is very pleasant to sit on its broad ve- 
randa and watch the restless waters foam- 
ing below, and the almost equally restless 
seals scrambling about the famous Seal 
Rocks. These rocks are a special reserva- 
tion, and are in the keeping of the Park 
Commissioners. Over them a cloud of 
seagulls hovers, and on them the seals lie 
in the sun, and crowd each other for the 
best places in quite a human way. Their 
querulous barking and their antics, 
clumsy on the rocks but graceful enough 
in the water, are always amusing. 








Passing through the grounds 
one arrives at the Parapet, 
built on the extreme point of 
the rocky promontory of the 
Heights. From herea grand 
view of ocean, the Farallones. 
Seal Rocks, the beach, and 
the Golden Gate is obtained, 
and who shall put into words 
the glory of it? Waters and 
waves, steamers and ships, 
breakers and sands,— beauty 
everywhere. 

The Park Commissioners 
in their last report refer to 
Sutro Heights as “one day, 
we trust, to be added to the 
city’s treasury of territory.” It is 
certainly to be hoped that this trust 
is well founded, though even in that 
case the public will have no greater pri- 
vilege than the generosity of Mr. Sutro 
accords it now. 

Descending we next seek the Cliff 
House, one of the historic resorts of San 
Francisco. From the early sixties on, it. 
was the rendezvous of thechoicest spirits 
of San Francisco society of the rather 
rapid sort. Many arethe tales told of poker 
games after a little dinner of chicken and 
champagne. But since the advent of the 
railroad bringing the multitude with it, 
this feature of the Cliff House has been 
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An English tourist was heard to ob- 
serve one day while watching them, 
“ Bah Jove, those seals must be wonder- 
fully tame, you know, or their owner 
would n’t dare to let them loose right 
out in the ocean.” 

From the Cliff House a long incline 
leads southward to the beach, and from 
its top a fine stretch of combing break- 
ers is visible, sometimes as soft and reg- 
ular as the folds of lace on the skirt of 
a lady’s robe, and again grandly wild. 

How shall one describe the days spent 
on the oceanjbeach? You go out there 
on a sunny afternoon with a gay party, 
and the sky is blue above and tne sun- 
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gleams laugh on the little ripples, and 
glint back from the spray tossed by the 
great rollers. There are many people 
there, gay carriages and gayer groups 
of people on foot. There are many 
children sporting in the edge of the 
waves, chasing the rollers down the 
shore, to be pursued in turn by the re- 
turning swell. Some of these little 
maidens, so frolicsome are they and so 
much at home in the shining wavelets, 
might be taken for mermaids, were 
it not that mermaids are known to end 
in the scaly form of a fish, while it is 
quite in evidence that these are not so 
fashioned. If you are not too old and 
staid, you may find the temptation too 
strong to be resisted,—off go your shoes 
and socks, and you join the merry wad- 
ers. And old ocean is frolicsome, too, 
and delights in playing pranks and prac- 
tical jokes, throwing in a sly roller 
higher than the rest, to float off your 
shoes from where you had left them in 
fancied security, and to make you try to 
beat a quick retreat only to find that 
you can’t run fast in the water, and must 
submit to being douched far above the 
point to where you had rolled your 
trowsers. But you go out and sit in the 


dry sand, and the kindly sun and gentle 
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breeze soon repair the damage, and you 
go home in far more presentable condi- 
tion than had seemed possible,— richer 
and stronger and younger for a day of 
pure delight, when it was a pleasure to 
be alive. 

At another time you go alone or per- 
haps with one companion, and find a dull 
sky and leaden ocean, no high lights or 
vivid colors,.but symphonies of tender 
shades of grays and whites. And old 
ocean is melancholy and sad. You think 
of shipwrecks and storms, how one night 
that fated schooner loaded with dyna- 
mite drifted helplessly on to the crags 
of the Cliff and exploded, shattering the 
buildings badly. Then you are glad to 
visit the life saving station, and see the 
lifeboat made as perfect as the ingenuity 
of man can devise, and the bronzed and 
brave looking fellows that man her. 

Again you go when the storm is at its 
height, when the rain beats pitilessly, 
and the great white breakers leap up the 
rocks,— and stand there, heeding not 
that you are drenched to the skin, heed- 
ing not the fierce southwest gale that 
makes you gasp for breath, but taking in 
such a revelation of the sublimity of 
God s works as it is hardly lawful to at 
tempt to utter. 

Charles S. Greene 








** THE great field for new discoveries is always the 
Unclassified Residuum,” 

For “ to no one type of mind is it given to discern 
the totality of Truth.” 


I, 


Every moment of that night remains 
with me a distinct experience. I had 
come in from the cool night air of early 
spring, laid aside my wraps with my 
habitual love of method, stirred up the 
smoldering fire, and sat before it, all 
the while with an undercurrent of con- 
scious effort to control myself. I looked 
at the familar objects about the room, 
from the graceful tinted vase, over the 
engravings and photographs, on to the 
pictured faces on the wall,—four faces, 
all resembling mine, and none were other 
now than what mine soon would be. 

Everything my eyes rested upon re- 
minded me of the dead. Had I no con- 
nection with the living any more? had 
the sweet, warm joys of living human fel- 
lowship been athing forever denied since 
my hour's interview with Dr. H—— 
in his office that afternoon ? 

He had only told me what I had 
thought might be true,— yet I loved life 
with the love that all healthy, strong 
souls feel. I was thankful to know that 
it was not to be that other way, down 
which I had watched my loved ones go, 
coughing their lives away through slow 
months of agony. Must this strong 
young body that had served me so well 
be laid out of sight, these hands with 
long fingers and steady nerves,— which, 
though they jarred my sense of beauty, 
were deft and helpful,— must they crum- 
ble into loathsome clay, and be idle ever- 
more? The will that guided them would 
be gone. Where? 

Questions that have no answer we 
have yet been able to hear, crowded up- 
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on me. Is the will a separate thing from 
the physical consciousness? If so, is it 
self-continuing after death, when the 
body, its language of expression, its soil 
for growing in, if not its prison, has gone 
back into voiceless dust? Whatever is, 


has been and must be. The field flower 

dies, and many of the atoms build up the 

tissues of the plant again the next year 

in new forms of beauty ; but that is some- 

thing tangible,— matter does not wear 

out and float away into space. We do 

not know it of the human 

Total of a soul, which is the things it did, 

The thoughts it had, the self it wove with web of 
viewless time, 

And woof of acts invisible. 

It could not be possible that I could 
lose my iaentity, all I was, or had been, 
or could remember. But why should I 
struggle for my little individuality? It 
is perhaps only a form of the life-per- 
vading principle of self-preservation. Is 
not He who is and shall be enough? 

I could feel the heavy, irregular beat- 
ing of my heart as it shook the drooping 
petals of a flower thrust into the bosom 
of my dress. I had looked into its cup 
as I picked it from its stem with that 
thrill of joy that beauty always brought 
to me, in whatever form of flower, face, 
sky, or changeful voice, it spoke to my 
senses. Shall I be blind toall things like 
these, or an unconscious part of them? 

I stirred slightly, and a gleam of the 
dying fire caught in the opal on my fin- 
ger, lighting up a new set of mental pic- 
tures, in which there figured one whose 
love I had held aside, knowing too well 
the fate that stood between us, a barrier 
that only death could overthrow. I had 
resolutely put all thoughts of my regard 
for him away as dangerous until now, 
when his steadfast, earnest endeavor 
among his fellow men, and his undevi- 
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ating tenderness to me through all these 
years, came over me like a flood, and I 
knew that the touch of his hand was 
more to me than any other thing earth 
held, his voice dearer than the music 
of heaven. His very faults endeared 
him, for were they not my own also? 

Could I die and leave him living,—to 
go down into the grave and be but a 
memory? Perhaps I too would forget. 
Surely it would not be heaven if I could 
remember him, and he not there! 

I sprang up and went out into the still 
semi-tropic night. The moon threw the 
soft shadows of the palms across the 
walk like arms stretched out to hold me, 
and the heavy odor of the countless 
blooms on the datura stole around, now 
perceived and now gone like some in- 
tangible, conscious presence. 

Will had stood there on the step the 
last night I should ever see him. It 
seemed I could see him now, and the 
earnest eyes under the square brow, 
from which the hair grew strong and 
dark. 

“ Laura,” he had said, “ why is it you 
say no, no, and give me no reason? You 
have cared so long for others, —now 
they are gone, let me care for you. I 
need you every hour of my life. You 
say I have no right to ask if you love me. 
I have given you the love of the best 
years of my life, and whether you bless 
me or send me away desolate I have 
a right to ask whether — Laura come 
back !” for I had turned toescape. He 
caught my arm and held me close there 
in the shadow of the porch. “ Ah, you 
little coward, why do yourunaway? You 
dare not stand there in the light and let 
me see your eyes.” I felt his kisses on 
my face and throat and hair; my strength 
to resist was deserting me, I broke away 
and fled into the house with the last re- 
maining shred of self-control. 

I had sent « note of goodby to his ho- 
tel the next morning, saying that what 
he wished was impossible,— I could not 
tell him why. That his regard was dear 
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to me, but that nothing more could be 
said about it. It was cold, I knew,—I 
was cold myself; all my emotions had 
been kept down until self-control was 
habitual. I had my duties to others and 
did them carefully, not daring a thought 
of the future. 

He never allowed many months to pass 
without some reminder of him reaching 
me, sometimes a book or periodical, with 
here and there a bold pencil mark. How 
many tastes we had incommon! Once 
a little bunch of field flowers came, gath- 
ered a thousand miles away, where we 
used to roam about in our now fading 
youth; every tiny petal held a memory 
sweet as their fragrance. Then again in 
its little velvet case came this opal ring, 
away from far Southern Mexico. Ona 
tiny folded paper were these words only, 
“Wear this, dear, and remember that I 
love you.” I did wear it, “ And I shall 
always wear it, even in that grave where 
I am going,” I cried passionately, as I 
hurried along the shadowed roadside, 
under the spreading feathery pepper 
trees, feeling even through my pain the 
still, unconscious beauty of the night, 
the soft, swelling sounds of far-away 
mission bells, the hoof beats on the pier 
that stretched out into the sea, whose 
silver surface I could see between the 
branches. 

The lone cry of some night bird and 
the whispering of the leaves as they 
stirred above me seemed all to smooth 
straight again my tangled thoughts, as 
I walked slowly back. There were du- 
ties yet to do, some letters to be writ- 
ten, and others burned ; then, why was 
I not ready? 

Again I had found heart to thank God 
that I could go suddenly. I had always 
wished it, and when I had forced Dr. 
H—— to tell me that in all probability 
the next attack would be fatal, my first 
feeling had been one of relief. I was 
calm now, and went into my room. Pull- 
ing out the drawers and boxes filled with 
letters, papers, and books, my diaries for 
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years,— these I would not read, and who 
else would care to?—I tore the leaves 
out and burned them. Piles of letters 
written long ago were soon ashes, as 
were the hands that had penned them. 
One package I laid aside,—I could not 
burn them yet. I wrote a few letters, 
disposing of personal belongings. My 
will was already made. I took a copy of 
Heine’s poems from a shelf, with Will’s 
name on the fly leaf and his pencil marks 
all through the book. I opened and read 
here and there, thinking how many a 
ramble they had taken together. Divine 
poet, how he touches the inmost nerve 
of human sorrow ! 

The leaves opened at a little poem 
called “Sunset.” Under the last lines 
I drew my pen :— 

But I the Mortal 
Planted so lowly, with death to bless me, 
I sorrow no longer. 

Then my name and the date. Opening 
the package of his letters, dear, manly 
letters, I read them one by one and laid 
them on the smoldering embers of the 
others. 

The letter I wrote to him was what I 
thought and felt : 

“You have, dear love, been snch a vi- 
tal part of the life I shall have laid down 
when your eyes rest on these words, that 
[ feel I must tell you so. Think I am 
with you now, and if there is any free 
will in the next existence I will be with 
you. 

“The Doctor has told me that my heart 
will fail suddenly soon, and all will then 
be done that I can do. There is no re- 
gret in the thought —for I have out- 
lived all my kind— except that I leave 
the world yoz live in. , 

“] would rather have you with me one 
hour than the society of the seraphs for: 
a century, to hold the dear dark head in 
my arms while I answered the wish I 
never dared to answer, and tell you that 
I can love, as strong as I have been to 
overcome my rebellious heart. If I had 


lived a long life you never would have 
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known this much, for how could I tell 
you that I feared to be your wife, lest 
your children should have reason to 
curse their mother for the inheritance 
she would give them. You know I am 
the only one of my family that did not 
inherit the fatal disorder that took them 
all in their prime. While I watched the 
others fade and die, the last in madness 
in which he cursed the parents who gave 
him birth with such a burden to bear as 
his, I vowed that no other should bear 
it from me. 

“ Dear love, forgive my coldness. I 
dared not be other than cold. I know I 
am right,—that I have saved us both 
from sorrow, worse than sorrow,—sin! 

“T] neither ask you to remember nor 
forget, for should any other woman take 
the place in your heart and home that 
I can never have, I would that no shad- 
ow of regret for me darken your love for 
her. But should the perfume of flowers 
or the cadence of a voice bring back a 
memory in which I,linger or a joy once 
shared, and I could know it in that Oth- 
erwhere, I should be happier. 

“T shall wait at the portals of eternity 
through which all must pass that live, 
into that realm where forgetfulness and 
oblivion are but dreams that have been 
and are not, until you come. Should 
you need assurance that it is I, ask what 
it has cost to give up your love, and I 
think I could tell you then. I cannot 
now. Until then through all time’s pain 
of loss, of sorrow, grief and death, good- 
by, goodby. LAURA.” 

After I had sealed the letter with the 
book and addressed the package to Will 
Whitelaw, I threw open door and win- 
dows to the cool air, and stepped out on 
the balcony into the night and the com- 
pany of the stars. I sawa light burn 
ing in the next house, and some one 
passing to and fro behind the curtains. 
A great sorrow was there, a constant 
guest for years; an only child, a lovely 
daughter, had been smitten with a fever 
that had left the body whole and healthy, 
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but the will seemed strangely diseased 
or gone. Without lacking intelligence, 
apparently, she could do nothing with- 
out direct control from another person. 
For all ordinary occasions, any member 
of the family would tell her to do cer- 
tain things, and she would sweetly obey, 
watching them all the time with her pa- 
thetic, trustful eyes. But periodical at- 
tacks of distressing nervousness would 
come upon her, when she could not be 
induced to sleep or rest without the pres- 
ence of some one able to put her intoa 
hypnotic state, from which she would 
wake in a few hours in her normal con- 
dition. .She seemed to have a strong 
affinity for the few that possessed this 
power of relieving her, and would recog- 
nize them with her sweet, wordless look, 
that was more pathetic than tears. 

I was at her side more frequently per- 
haps than any other not of her own kin, 
as I was so near, and could soothe her dis- 
tress more quickly than any other. For 
her sake I had cultivated the gift that is 
possessed by so many and recognized 
by so few. 

I had been on my balcony but a few 
moments, when I heard a door open on 
the one opposite, and Mr. Everett spoke : 

“Ts that you, Miss Daintree? Our 
Laura is worse than usual this evening. 
Will you come over? I should not have 
asked it had I not seen that you had not 
gone to bed; your light has been burn- 
ing all the evening.” 

I gave an instant affirmative, glad to 
get away from my thoughts of self. 

As I quickly gathered up the long 
brown hair that had been my only claim 
to beauty, I looked at the pale face and 
hollow gray eyes under the brow too 
broad and full for a woman, with a new 
interest. ‘ Perhaps I shall live in some 
form of conscious beauty yet,” I thought, 
as I walked down, and throwing a shawl 
about me, was in a moment at the home 
of the Everetts, who led me straight 
to Laura’s room, where I seemingly left 
all thoughts of self at the door. 
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She was walking restlessly about the 
room, with a look of expectancy in the 
wide-strained eyes. I took her hands 
and led her to the bed. She followed 
unresistingly, and when I passed my 
hands down and back in front of her 
face it began to relax after a time; the 
eyes closed, and a faint color crept up 
into the white lips. After half an hour 
she was asleep, and I persuaded Mr. and 
Mrs. Everett to go to bed, saying I 
would stay with Laura until morning. 

I had often spent a night with her in 
this way, so I made my usual prepara- 
tions by opening the window and shad- 
ing the light ; then I lay down on the 
bed and took her hand. The slender 
fingers closed over mine, and the eyes 
opened with that mysterious smile of 
recognition. She never laughed or cried 
in her normal state, but responded to 
caresses, or would wear a look as of 
some dumb stricken creature, if spoken 
to sharply. 

She had rare beauty, this slender girl 
of sixteen, like some milk-white, scent- 
less tropic flower. The parents had 
taken great pains to develop her physi- 
cal condition in the most perfect man- 
ner by calisthenic exercises and outdoor 
amusement, in the hope held out by the 
puzzled physicians that some time the 
dormant will would awaken. As I looked 
at the lovely face on the pillow, with its 
clear oval crowned with a heavy mass of 
waving brown hair, I wished I could 
give her what she lacked, and let her live 
the full life she might enjoy, surrounded 
by every comfort and care that love 
could suggest for an only and much 
loved child. 

And this became crystallized into 
earnest desire, as I thought of the ad- 
vantages a woman might have if she 
could combine the innocence and beauty 
of youth with a knowledge of herself 
and her fellow-creatures, and that edu- 
cation and tact that only years can bring. 
How many heartaches she might avoid 
for herself and avert for others! If I 
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could only give her what I was so soon 
to give up! I thought of the strange 
things scientists are finding out about 
the influence of one will upon another. 
Ancient beliefs of the transmigration of 
the soul came to me out of the dust of 
the ages. Where was the soul that be- 
longed to this fair body, that did not 
seem to possess any memory of mental 
details,—such as reading, writing, re- 
membering the locality of any small ob- 
jects not in sight, nor the faces she did 
not see often enough to fix by the sound 
of their voices? But when under the 
hypnotic influence I had taught her to 
read, and put thought upon paper with 
a pencil; she would remember names 
and faces, and things that happened 
when she was a child, before the illness 
came that bereft her so strangely. The 
things that reached her brain in this way 
were retained, and recalled when under 
the influence of my will from time to 
time. In fact, she was for the time be- 
ing a fragment of myself. When the 
influence was past she seemed no more 
than an animal with a high order of in- 
telligence, in addition to that purely 
human attribute—a delicate sense of 
personal modesty. 

Speculations about the nature of mem- 
ory floated through my tired brain. Was 
it onlyarearrangement of the brain mole- 
cules in the same order by the associa- 
tion of ideas, or was it an attribute of 
the psychological entity, the ego? I 
was fast falling asleep in the midst of 
thoughts like these, when —O Heaven, 
what is this? 

I turned and buried my face in the 
pillow touching the other Laura’s cheek. 
My heart had stopped beating! I knew 
that my time had come, and that I was 
dying. 

In an instant all the past unfolded be- 
fore me like a map, —like a flash every- 
thing I had experienced, felt, loved, 
hated, believed, lived, or forgotten, was 
before me. It was not like an ordinary 
effort of memory ; more it was intuition. 
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I felt the faces, voices, and hands, of all 
those I had loved; music that had 
drawn tears with its pleading ; the beau- 
ty of color in a sunset; the voices of 
birds heard in the luminous hush of 
summer dawns; the humming of bees 
in the honeysuckle at noontime; the 
flavor of fruit, the perfume of flower ; 
the clear pure lines of a woman’s face 
against the color of a church window ; 
the sound of the organ and the voices 
of response. The unselfish acts of lives 
that I had known, all humiliations, mis- 
takes, pains, despairs, and griefs, were 
but minor keys, as I felt life, in all its 
manifestations to our imperfect recep- 
tiveness, to be a final harmony, as when 
the strings are at last in tune and the 
I felt no terror, no 
anxiety, no responsibility or doubt, but 
that peace that passes understanding as 
far as my inner vision passed the power 
of words to describe it, as swiftly back- 
ward it pierced to the strong impres- 
sions of youth and the more limited 
ones of childhood, then early fears and 
pains sank into the dim consciousness 
of infancy. A blank,—followed by a 
new set of pictures. First, I felt a sense 
of fatal injury and great bodily pain, of 
faces wet with tears,—faces that were 
once dear but that these eyes had never 
seen. I was old and feeble and moved 
slowly ; but as the vision unfolded I was 
younger, had different aims, and loves, 
and joys,—it was another life than the 
one I was now living that I beheld. 
Voices in a strange language spoke to 
an inner self of things it only under- 
stood. 

I felt colder and colder, a numb feel- 
ing seemed to overpower me, all sense 
of thought departed. I was dead. 

* * * 

I was awakened as from a deep sleep 
by the movements of some one in the 
room, and saw Mrs. Everett’s trim per- 
son bending overme. With great effort 
I remembered where I was, and moved 
my head away from the cheek that felt 
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so cold against mine. The sunshine 
shone into the room across the bed, and 
I was conscious of the sounds of life 
about me; still I found it difficult to 
think connectedly about anything. 

Mrs. Everett was still bending over 
me and now said, “ Laura dear, you have 
slept such a long time!” 

I was puzzled; she had never spoken 
to me in that tone, or called me Laura 
before that I could remember, nor kissed 
me. Still it seemed something I was ac- 
customed to. 

“I think Miss Daintree must be cold,” 
she continued ; “I will cover her up.” 

I watched her do this, and as she 
touched the hand that still clasped mine 
she turned pale, and quickly turned over 
the face that was buried in the pillow. 

At this face I looked, first with indif- 
ference, then fascination, followed by a 
horror too deep for words. With a cry 
that rang out sharply I sprang away 
from that awful semblance and fell to 
the floor senseless. 

When I came to myself again, I was 
surrounded by a number of people, and 
refusing to swallow something Doctor 
H—— was holding to my lips. I begged 
them to go away and leave me to myself. 

Mrs. Everett stayed, however, until I 
closed my eyes in a seeming sleep, and 
then softly glided out. I felt dazed yet, 
but roused myself, and at last reached 
the washstand and bathed my head, neck, 
and bosom, in the cold water. Surely I 
could only be confused by the wretched 
dreams I had last night! I walked over 
to the glass and looked at the face re 
flected there,—not mine, but Laura Ev- 
erett’s. I turned, expecting to see her 
behind me. No one was in the room! 

I looked at my hands and hair,—they 
were Laura’s, and I thought of the face 
I had seen on the pillow that morning, 
with a shudder at the question: “If 
this is Laura Everett, where is Laura 
Daintree?” 

With these words on my lips, I turned 
to Mrs. Everett, as she entered again. 
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My voice sounded strange, and the face 
in the glass, as I looked over her shoulder 
when she put her arm around me, seemed 
oddly familiar, with its changed look. 

“ She has gone home, dear. You must 
lie down and rest now.” 

My power of resistance seemed gone. 
I suffered her to lead me to the bed, and 
closed my eyes. I know not how long 
I lay there, but before I rose I had in a 
measure realized my unique position, 
and had a better grasp of my benumbed 
faculties. Different members of the 
family came in and went out softly. I 
heard the heavy tread of feet come up 
the stairs, and go slowly down again 
with a burden they carried carefully. 
When I heard the front door close I 
stood by the window and saw four men, 
with uncovered heads, bear a coffin 
across the lawn and into my own door. 

I went into the other room and put on 
some clothing I found there,— Laura’s 
dainty wrapper and slender slippers. I 
was braiding the long hair in the way 
she always wore it, when Mrs. Everett 
came in with something on a tray, of 
which I partook in silence, thinking 
how I might best adapt myself to the 
ways of the person I now found myself 
to be, until the brain I was now using 
was as obedient as the other—the other 
—what was it now? “Not myself ;—/ 
am here.” 

I became anxious to go and see what 
I knew was lying so still and cold in that 
shaded parlor, whose blinds I could see 
from the window. Another thought 
came quickly, and before I had time to 
weigh my words, I said, “ Mrs. Everett, 
did you telegraph for Nell ?” 
. She turned with such a surprised and 
frightened look that I remembered who 
I was again. “ Don’t look that way, lit- 
tle mother. I meant Laura Daintree’s 
friend, Mrs. Cartwright. I have come 
back to you from a long journey in some 
dreamland or other ; you must let me be 
for a time, that I may realize who I am.” 

She held me close, and I felt her tears 
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on my face,—tears of hope and fear I 
knew them to be, for what had her child 
known of telegraph or any one’s friends 
but herown? After a time she left me 
to myself again ; but I waited until the 
sun was low in the west before I stole 
out; when no one was near, and crossed 
the grass to the side door of what had 
been but yesterday my own home. 

I met my faithful housekeeper in the 
dining room, with red and swollen eyes. 
My own filled as I saw her, but I only 
said, “Is she in the parlor, Sally? I 
want to see her.” 

She was, perhaps, too grieved to be 
surprised, and let me into the quiet 
room that was close and heavy with the 
odor of white roses. I let in the fading 
sunlight across the coffin before I looked 
at the form it contained,—the empty 
shell that, to all other intelligence but 
my own, was the only proof that I had 
been, and was not. I went out to the 
bed of pansies that I had watched and 
cared for, bringing back my hands full 
of the dainty blooms. I lifted the glass, 
and framed the still face in their splen- 
dor of color, took one last look, and 
stole softly out. I dared not go again, 
for fear of betraying emotion I could 
not explain. 

The necessity of constant self re- 
straint helped me to control the new 
nerves and brain, and study my position 
in the family of which I was now a mem- 
ber. The head, Mr. Everett, was a man 
of fifty-five years, and had amassed a con- 
siderable fortune ; he had a handsome 
presence and dignity of bearing, he was 
warmhearted, but a trifle overbearing, 
and his wife stood in not a little awe of 
him. This littlke woman was cheery as 
a canary, full of vagaries, never ill-tem- 
pered and very domestic, adoring her 
husband and child, but allowing her en- 
tire household to be tyrannized over by 
grandma Everett, an old lady with a firm 
belief in the superiority of her own judg- 
ment and theories. In the matters of 
housekeeping she had a great many, all 
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of which she wished to impress firmly 
upon my unfortunate self as soon as she 
realized my improved mental condition, 
which she attributed solely to her care- 
ful nursing and advice. In all things I 
was such an apt pupil that I won her 
heart entirely, though I frequently ig 
nored her method of accomplishing my 
result, and was always oblivious of the 
fit of temper that followed. 

My judgment of human nature told 
me I must not give a hint of the real fact 
of my case. To say to any one that 
Laura Daintree’s soul identity had tak- 
en possession of the body of Laura 
Everett at the moment when death’s 
change had come to her own, occurring 
at a time when the physical contact was 
close, as well as the psychical and mag- 
netic sympathies strong, would be but 
declaring myself an interesting, perhaps 
harmless, but unquestionable lunatic. 
Once let such a shadow fall over the 
new life I intended to live, and it could 
never be lifted. It would destroy all 
pleasure the Everetts would have in the 
daughter they believed had been re- 
stored to them, and I determined to be 
that daughter in word and deed. 

I found that I wasneveralone. I was 
two personalities with one controlling 
impulse. I could recall all that Laura 
had ever learned or could remember of 
her childhood, its impressions and loves, 
even the early details of the illness that 
bereft her so strangely. I had vagrant 
impulses to do things I had never de- 
sired to do before, although my own 
tastes and antipathies were the same. I 
had taken pleasure in music before, but 
now it filled my eyes with tears of de- 
light. 

I took many long drives with Mr. 
Everett in the following weeks, and im- 
proved the opportunity of winning him 
over to forward my plans of going away 
to a school for young ladies. I felt that 
I must study my strange duplex exist- 
ence where others would not be observ- 
ing me so closely, for I was already the 
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subject of much fidgety gossip in the 
small circle I had met. I shrank with 
aversion from any publicity of this thing 
that was so sacred to me, and would go 
away for two or three years until I was 
in a measure forgotten. 

It was with no little anxiety on Mrs. 
Everett’s part that my wish was acted 
upon and carried out, amid the energetic 
opposition of Grandma Everett, who 
said that “ Boarding schools made fools 
of all girls whether they were naturally 
so or not.” I “probably would never 
amount to anything anyway, had always 
resembled my mother’s side of the fam- 
ily,— none of them had strong minds.” 

But when all the preparations were 
completed, the old lady embraced me 
with tears of genuine affection at part- 
ing, and when with Mr. and Mrs. Ever- 
ett I steamed out into the blue waters 
of Santa Barbara channel I felt a great 
pang of fear, shyness, and homesickness, 
come over me; but I fought it back, and 
kept my attention fixed on the receding 
view of the dear, sleepy old town, set 
like a picture in its crescent of ragged 
purple mountains and softly outlined 
foothills, that just then seemed to hold 
the opalescent colors of the sunset in 
the hollow of the valley, like a great 
goblet filled with sparkling wine. The 
sky and sea were pulsing with all the 
changing tints of a soap bubble, a vast 
miracle of softly blended tones, harmo- 
nious, intense, growing deeper, brighter, 
never quickly blended, until just at the 
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spot where the sun went down behind 
the point of San Miguel Island, they 
joined in one vast unison of color. 
Truly, were any organ great enough, or 
any strings so subtle to translate this 
into sound for our mortal hearing, were 
it not the music of the spheres? 

All my loved ones gone were asleep 
on that hill overlooking the sea, in the 
most peaceful spot ever selected by man 
to rest in after this “constant anguish” 
of patience is over. Watched by the 
mountains and lulled by the sound of the 
waves at the.foot of the cliff, that mingle 
with their pungent salt breath the odors 
of the jasmine, heliotrope, and roses, over 
the graves of the dead, it is easy to sit 
and forget for an hour the endless toil 
and endeavor of the world, with its fleet- 
ing passions and purposes, and be con- 
tent to follow idly with the eyes the 
slender white line of the surf until it 
disappears around Rincon, over whose 
contented head a little shred of soft 
white fog is creeping. 

I had been there but a few days be- 
fore, and saw a narrow mound with its 
pitiful withered and colorless wreaths of 
flowers. How typical they are of the 
length of time we remember! An awful 
sense of loneliness came over me when- 
ever [thought of that grave, and realized 
that all who had loved me enough to 
pause there a moment had believed I 
was beneath that mound and those dead 
flowers. 

They always would believe it ! 

Quien. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 
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WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE DATE AND MEANING OF PSALMS CXI, 


TueE Hebrew sages said : “ Whosoever 
tells a [good] thing in the name of one 
who told him of it, brings a redemption 
upon the world.” The rabbis, it seems 
to me, had two thoughts in mind: first, 
that an idea should be honestly cred- 
ited to its originator ; and secondly, that 
a man who finds one hidden among the 
stores of knowledge of a modest and 
retiring scholar, and gives it to the pub- 
lic, “redeems” the thought. In this 
wise the cardinal points of this article 
are redeemed from the stores of Mr. M. 
B. Levy, my learned father-in-law, and 
I may well say, “We have gathered 
posies from other men’s flowers. Noth- 
ing but the thread that binds them is 
ours.” 


Self-destruction among human beings 
is of great antiquity, but its relation to 
criminal jurisprudence is comparatively 
modern. 

The Indians, Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans, committed suicide as readily as 
men and women of our own age. Nor 
were they less esteemed because of that. 
It was not a crime, as English law con- 
siders it, and as the orthodox faith of 
today is wont to treat it. Roman law 
did, indeed, very late begin to treat 
suicide as an offense. 

The Hebrew Bible, the time of com- 
position of which embraces a_ period of 
more than a thousand years, relates but 
four instances of suicide, that of Saul, 
(1 Sam. xxxi. 4,) and his armor bearer, 
(/bid, verse 5,) that of Ahithophel, (2 
Sam. xvii. 23,) and that of Zimri, (1 
Kings, xvi. 18). There is, in fact,no term 
corresponding to “suicide” in the Old 
Testament ; sufficient evidence that the 
Hebrews of the first Commonwealth did 
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TO CXVIII, INCLUSIVE, 


not commit suicide. The reason for 
this was probably their clear belief in 
Jehovah, and the constant preaching of 
the Word of God, with its imperative 
demand for adhesion to morality, and 
its appeal for confidence in the “ Re- 
deemer who brought them from the 
house of bondage.” 

During the second Commonwealth, 
when the Hebrews had come into closer 
contact with other peoples, suicide was 
of more frequent occurrence. The many 
persecutions that the Jews were sub- 
jected to in the second century before 
the Christian era, under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, made it a daily incident. It 
was at this time that the rabbis, appalled 
at the number of those who committed 
self-destruction, found a name both for 
suicide and for the one who committed 
it. 

“ Willful self-destruction ” they called 
thud atzmo lodaath, while the one who 
committed suicide with premeditation 
was called meabed atzmo lodaath. The 
latter was in part excluded from certain 
honors at the burial; he had committed 
a crime. 

The question as to what caused the 
rabbis to formulate a law against suicide 
is now very important. The reason, how- 
ever, was not to stem the tide of suicide 
because the surrounding people commit- 
ted it. It was, in fact, mainly due to a 
peculiar difficulty that arose in deciding 
between what was a premeditated crime, 
proceeding from cowardice and want of 
confidence in divine help, and what was 
in essence holy martyrdom. 

It must be recalled that those were 
times of persecution. The Hebrews were 
forbidden to circumcise their male chil- 
dren, to keep the Sabbath day, to study 
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the law, or to congregate for the purpose 
of any discussion of religious subjects. 

This made many faint-hearted, and 
drove them to despair. Moreover, his 
own act of self-destruction appeared to 
many an impassioned and impulsive He- 
brewa far more reasonable and desirable 
way to become a sainted martyr for his 
religion and his God, than to suffer per- 
secution and cruel death at the hands of 
Greek soldiers. Many, however, invited 
a more heroic form of destruction : they 
purposely disobeyed the laws of the Ro- 
mans, in order to suffer death, so that 
they might become martyrs. 

To discourage these flagrant crimes 
against life, and more especially to im- 
plant a certain amount of courage in 
those that were faint-hearted, the rabbis 
sought to define the act that was to be 
called simple suicide, and treated and 
condemned as acrime, an_ distinguish 
it from that which was to be regarded as 
martyrdom. 

The subject thus brought up for legal 
definition was discussed from its ele- 
ments up. “A suicide is not he,” says 
the Talmud (Semachoth, Part 2), “who, 
climbing atree or a roof, happens to fall 
and be killed; but he is a suicide who 
says, ‘I will climb this tree or this roof, 
will throw myself down, and kill myself.’ 
And if we see him do this, such a person 
is to be treated as a criminal suicide. 
But if a man is found dead hanging toa 
tree or lying upon the highway, he is to 
be treated as one murdered, and hence 
loses nothing of the honors and the sa- 
cred rites due to the dead.” 

But more especially the rabbis estab- 
lished a norm for martyrdom, which was 
confirmed by the Council of Lydda in 
the first century A.c. There were three 
cardinal principles that the Hebrew was 
to defend. He was commanded to die 
rather than to commit incest, to murder, 
or to worship idols ; those dying in the 
defense of these three principles were 
martyrs. 

That any other reason for committing 
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suicide or deliberately surrendering 
one’s life was considered criminal by 
some, but that the question was an open 
one, is evident from the fact that Pappus, 
a scholar living in the second century A. 
c., reproached Rabbi Akibah, the great 
patriot in the Hadrian revolution, for 
willfully endangering his life by openly 
teaching the Mosaic law, the edicts of 
Hadrian having made the teaching of 
that law an offense punishable by death. 
Whereupon Rabbi Akibah replied that 
he had longed all his life to sacrifice him- 
self for his God and his religion, and that 
he gloried in teaching the cardinal prin- 
ciples of Judaism. For when Moses said, 
“ And thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength, and with all 
thy mind,” he meant that we should love 
God, though we had to die for it. 

To go back to the Maccabean period, 
when the discussion of suicide first arose, 
poets and other writers endeavored to 
inspire the people with fervent piety, and 
to imbue them with confidence in God's 
help. And there seems reason to sup- 
pose that Psalms cxi. to cxviii. inclusive 
were written just about the time of these 
persecutions of the Jews, concurrent 
with the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
and were embodied in the collection be- 
cause of their pathetic appeals and en- 
couraging promises. The peculiarities 
of the language, the constant exhorta- 
tion to have deta’hon, that is, “trust in 
the Lord,” and the peculiar application 
of the root mzth, death, in all its varia- 
tions and shades, point to the belief that 
this group of Psalms was written as an 
independent brochure against the pre- 
vailing mania of suicide. 

These Psalms, then, it seems were a 
detached creation, addressed directly to 
a people who were in the throes of an 
exciting period, expecting hourly new 
calamities disastrous to the national 
faith. 

““ Unto the upright, there ariseth light 
in the darkness ; he ts gracious and full 
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of compassion and righteous. . . He 
[a good man] shall not be afraid of evil 
tidings, tf his heart ts fixed, trusting tn 
the Lord,” reads Psalm exii. 

Psalm cxv. is a great and powerful 
song, of alternate prayer to God and ap- 
peal to the people, who lack confidence 
in divine mercy, help, and ultimate re- 
demption. “Wherefore should the heath- 
en say ‘Where ts now their God?’ But 
our God ts in the heavens ; he hath done 
whatsoever he hath pleased.” (Vs. 2 and 
3.) Equally strong and encouraging are 
the verses 9, 10, and 11, of the same 
Psalm: “O Jsrael, trust thou in the 
Lord ; he is their helper and their shield. 
O House of Aaron, trust thou in the 
Lord ; he ts their helper and their shield. 
Ye that fear the Lord, trust in the Lord.” 

V. 17 reads: “ Zhe dead (the noun 
meithim being used) do not praise Yah, 
nor those that go down into silence.” 
But Psalm cxvi. v. 15, reads: “ Pre- 
cious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death (the noun hamovethah being used) 
of his saints.” 

In Psalm cxviii. v. 17, on the other 
hand, the author exclaims: “ / sha/l/ not 
die, but shall live, and I shall tell of the 
works of the Lord. The Lord hath chas- 
tened me, but he hath not given me over 
unto death.” 

There is an apparent contradiction 
between the sense of death as an evil in 
this passage, an extreme penalty to be 
feared, and the feeling expressed by 
verse 15 of Psalm cxvi. that death is 
a desirable thing, precious in the sight 
of the Lord: almost in the same breath 
with this yearning for death the poet 
shuns it, and would live and sing unto 
Jehovah. 

Now for the clear interpretation of all 
passages in which the Hebrew root muzth 
is used in these Psalms and elsewhere, 
when difficulties such as this in strict 
harmony and logical sequence with the 
context occur, we must revert to a prin- 
ciple of language growth. As in all 
evolution, first comes the genus, then 
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the species, so in language the general 
term is found earliest, then the different 
shades of meaning develop. Thus the 
Hebrew language originally had but one 
word for death, whether natural death, 
suicide, martyrdom, or even the political 
decay of a state or nation. This word 
was muth.' It is used in these Psalms 
mostly in the sense of suicide ; and this 
application of the word seems to indi- 
cate the truth of the conjecture I have 
made,—that these Pslams were a chain 
of songs constituting a poetic com- 
mentary upon the teachings of the 
rabbis, later crystallized into a distinct 
noun, that the law of the land must 
be obeyed if it is not in violation of 
the three cardinal commandments. To 
bring to one’s self death for any less 
reason was not praiseworthy; he who 
did it was considered as not having glori- 
fiedthe name of God (Atdush ha-Shem). 

So interpreted, Psalm cxv. verse 17, 
would read thus: “(Lo hammethim ye- 
halelu yah.) The suicides do not praise 
Yah, nor those that. go down [willfully] 
into silence.”’ Psalm cxvi. v. 15, on the 
other hand, would read: “ Precious in 
the sight of the Lord is the [martyr] 
death of the saints.” Similar reading 
would make Psalm cxviii. v. 17, where 
the author says: “I shall not kill my- 

1The primary root of muth, to die, is certainly mrt, 
and compares with the Sanscrit m7, to die, and is 
synonymous with the Malayic miéa, to kill, but not with 
the Greek mortos, that is mortal. Moth yomath, or the 
future, moth yamath, applies to a forcible death in- 
flicted by.others or by one’s own hand. Ha movthah, 
is a participial construction from moth. The hiphil is 
hemith,and the piel, motheth ; the former gives memithim 
as destroyers or self-destroyers, and the latter means 
simply to kill or to slay. 

The Biblical phrase for an impatient man, a man in 
despair, is identified with the root muth. Qotsroh nafshi 
lomuth expresses this: “ My soul is in despair ; — I am 
sick unto death,— I could destroy msyelf.’’ 

2“ He is a true saint,” says the Talmud, ‘‘ who hath 
sacrificed his life to glorify the name of the Lord in a 
proper manner ; for the rabbis said that a man shall 
rather su ffer himself to be killed, or to commit suicide- 
than worship idols, commit idolatry, or murder,’’—tha 
is, he that either kills himself or permits himself to be 
killed rather than worship idols, or commit either of the 
other crimes. 
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self, but I shall live, and I shall tell of 
the works of the Lord. The Lord chas- 
tened me sore, but he hath not given 
me over unto death” ;—that is, though 
I suffered, I did not despair, I did not 
commit suicide. 

Analogous with the question at issue 
is Job vii. 15: “I thought already on 
strangling and death by my own hand,” 
says Job, “but I abhorred it.” Also 
the passage in Job ii. 9, 10, where Job’s 
wife tells him to blaspheme God and 
die, seems to point to suicide. The 
blasphemy would be in theact of suicide. 
This is also apparent from Job’s reply : 
“Thou speakest like a bad woman; 
shall we receive good at the hand of 
God and not receive evil ?” 

That suicide was considered a fearful 
crime, is also evident from Josephus’s 
Jewish Wars, iii. 8, 5. In his speech to 
his warriors in the cave, who are willing 
to commit suicide rather than be cap- 
tured by the Romans, he says :— 

“What, are we in such haste to spill 
our own blood, dear friends ? Why break 
forcibly the bands that unite body and 
soul? Suicide is foreign to all that lives 
in nature, hence it is a transgression 
against God, our Creator. There is no 
animal that willfully kills itself. And 
should God not be full of wrath, think 
ye, when a human being wantonly re- 
jects the most precious gift of God? 
From him is our being, and he has the 
right to destroy it, but not we. 

“When anyone spoils or mismanages 
an object intrusted into his care, he is 
considered faithless to his trust ; he is a 
bad man. But when a man forcibly tears 
from his body the soul entrusted to him 
by God Almighty, should not he call 
upon himself the vengeance of the Lord ? 
We are apt to punish slaves who desert- 
ed even the hardest masters ; and should 
we think nothing of it to desert the kind- 
est and most gracious Lord? The souls 
of those who committed suicide enter 
the darkness of the lower regions, ¢ rand 
the Lord God visits such an iniquity 
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upon their descendants on body and 
soul. Therefore it is that God hates the 
suicide, and the wisest of lawgivers pun- 
ish it. Ay, it is the custom among us 
to leave the body of a suicide, as a mark 
of disgrace, unmournedand unburied till 
sundown, while we are commanded to 
inter our dead enemies.” 

This speech, however, seems to have 
had no effect upon his despairing com- 
panions, and he alone was left to profit 
by his wisdom. . 

The rabbis said: “ He who commits 
suicide has no share in the bliss of the 
future world.” (Abboth 4, 22.) 

I have spoken of the exceptions to this 
rule, and the fact that suicide was not 
only permitted but commanded, when 
the three cardinal principles were at 
stake: Every Hebrew was enjoined to 
defend his belief in Jehovah, the one 
God, to keep holy domestic relations, to 
respect those of his neighbors, and to 
protect human life. If a man committed 
suicide on any other account he was 
guilty of murder. The second book of 
Maccabees tells with praise of the sui- 
cide of Rhazis, one of the elders of Jeru- 
salem, whom Nikanor persecuted ; and 
also of the mother and her seven sons 
who died the death of martyrs, because 
they refused to abjure the faith of their 
fathers. But there were limits to this 
also, and we find the Maccabees criti- 
cise the Hassidees, who would not fight 
on the Sabbath day, preferring to be 
burned alive in caves by their enemies. 

Regarding the punishment of a sui- 
cide, the rabbis were of different opin- 
ions. In this, however, they agreed that 
a suicide though punishable, could not 
be subject to any severe disgrace ; the 
suicide, it was thought, would have to 
answer to his Maker for his crime, not 
to human judgment. Still, if a man 
committed suicide with premeditation 
he was slighted at his burial. But to 
justify this, full proof of the premedita- 
tion was required, and also proof that 
the suicide was of sound mind, and that 
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he was not a minor, (that is, under the 
age of thirteen years and one day). 
Any neglect on the part of the author- 
ities to establish these things before 
treating the burial with any slight was 
considered an offense against the dead 
that merited punishment from Heaven. 
The rabbis emphasized the fact that Je- 
hovah punished the Jews because they 
failed to properly mourn Saul, the king 
who committed suicide in battle with 
the Philistines ; presumably because he 
was not of sound mind. (Tract Jeba- 
moth, 78, and others.) Another point 
that had to be taken into consideration 
at the burial of a suicide was, not to dis- 
grace or insult the survivors. 

The rabbinical law in this respect was: 
“ All such rites as will conduce to the 
honor of the living, must be accorded 
to the suicide at his burial; but that 
which is not necessary to the honor of 
the living, withhold from a suicide.’ 
(Semachoth, Part 2.) 

Neither funeral sermon, mourning, 
nor sign of mourning, were allotted to 
a suicide; and later the custom was 
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adopted of burying a suicide near the 
graveyard fence. 

The foregoing indicates plainly that 
the Jews of the first Commonwealth 
were not fatalists,—considering as I 
have said, that in the space of a-thou- 
sand years only four suicides are report- 
ed. Their clear optimism would not 
have been darkened if they had not 
come into close contact with the vices 
of the Greeks and Romans. And these 
vices in after years became an agoniz- 
ing scourge, that made cowards of a 
brave, proud, and God-confiding people. 

It is this want of holy self-reliance, 
born of confidence in divine mercy and 
goodness, that still makes of men and 
women fatalists, who seek self-destruc- 
tion in preference to self-mastery. A 
time will come when man will learn to 
master his passions; when he will not 
mistake his wants in life, and when life 
itself will be filled with every conceiva- 
ble pleasure, because it will have a clear 
and noble aim for every man and woman 
from the highest to the lowliest of man- 
kind. 

G. A. Danziger. 
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Swi in the sunshine and dance, 
Ye atoms too small for ken; 
Circle, recede, and advance, 
Marry by twos and twos, 
Gather in social knots, 
Jostle for place and lose, 
Or mount above other dots; 
Swim in the sunshine and dance, 
No rest during Day’s little chance, 
Ye atoms that God names men! 


Wilbur Larremore. 
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AN EVENING IN THE TOWER WITH ABANA. 


I aMalone. Weare climbing the tower 
stairs. I say “we,” for Abana is with me. 

How shall I describe one who has no 
form, who is but a gust of wind, a wreath 
of smoke, a sound, a wordless thought, 
an existence whose uncertain shape is 
always near me. I do not know by what 
softly flowing name he is known in his 
own far-away country, but I like to be- 
lieve it is something signifying light, 
or speed, or distance, or continuity. I 
have, pro tem., called him Abana, attrib- 
uting to him everything of the beautiful 
and steadfast usually associated with a 
river, and especially with one flowing by 
the walls of that ancient city, Damascus, 
and reflecting for untold ages the East- 
ern sky, not entirely unconnected in this 
way with the remote and fabulous. 

Sometimes I almost believe that Aba- 
na is a creature of my own making, a 
brain phantom born of some degenerate 
tissue there. At times I believe him to 
be the shadow of something that was, 
or the pre-existing effect of something 
that will be. At times when ina brown 
study, and when the thought is inward 
and the focus of the eye is not on earth- 
ly things, I am conscious that he is at 
my side, and conscious of a restrained 
glow within him, and I have thought I 
heard the rustle of wings. Can it be 
that Abana is masquerading? What 
Mentor was to Ulysses, so is Abana to 
me. Heisan oracle forwisdom. There 
is no question he cannot answer, though 
at times he keeps a dignified silence, or 
replies in a provokingly vague, Delphian 
style. Perhaps the ear, so often deaf to 
the clamors of conscience, which must 
be advertised of dinner time by a fog- 
horn, and is driven to church once in 
seven days by the clanging of bells, as 
the quarry is beaten from the thicket by 
the shouts and uproar of the huntsmen, 
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cannot catch the finer and hidden mean- 
ing. 

I often wish that Abana were not so 
sober ; that he would now and then dis- 
card the everlasting sackcloth and ashes 
for a lighter attire. While I realize that 
life is not entirely a basket picnic, yet 
neither is it a funeral pageant, where I 
am first chief mourner and then the 
corpse. I would jest sometimes, a harm- 
less jest, as a man may laugh with his 
friend, but often it is cut short, dies 
away upon my lips, and my friend thinks 
I haveapain. It is Abana that comes 
between us; or I have an admonition in 
the way of an unfelt tap on the shoulder ; 
or it is a sad thought, induced by some- 
thing I see or hear. 

I believe that Abana more than once 
has woven a charm for me in the even- 
ing out of the disintegrated notes of 
“Home, Sweet Home,” at the hands of 
the old organ woman at the crossing. 
Perhaps he was a little doubtful of my 
status quo, and the hot nickel dropped 
into the box was a visible sign that 
things were working all right: perhaps 
a millionaire was passing, and I was but 
a convenient instrument to awaken a 
dormant philanthropy in him ; or was it 
simply to reward the poor ragged, squat- 
ting minstrel for her faith in the power 
of music over the hearts of savage men ? 
The rattle of the coin as it struck the 
bottom of her wooden box has sounded 
very loud at times. I have heard the 
echoesa block away, but have walked fast 
and whistled in a vain effort to elude 
Abana. I would hide from him that it 
came hard, and I have wondered if a 
nickel from a pocket scarcely less needy 
than her own would give to the tattered 
troubadour more than its face comforts. 
Perhaps Abana bya bit of celestial magic 
changed it into a $5 gold piece. Ocun- 
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ning one! thecharity you invoked would 
have endowed a university. 

And so we go up. I resolutely keep 
my eyes from the side windows, for I 
wish to have the view in its fullness from 
the highest point. How quick the breath 
comes! We reach the last step, 175 feet 
from the pavement, and open the door. 

I have always envied the sensations of 
the young eagle, when on some mountain 
crag he cracks his shell, and for the first 
time sticks his naked, wondering head 
out into the wide world. What ecstacy 
in that first whiff of Andean air! With 
what Jove-like equanimity his freshly 
opened bogle eyes look straight into the 
sun ; how unabashed he is at the yawn- 
ing abyss below or the profounder gulf 
above! With what serenity he accepts 
his high born status among the tremen- 
dous facts about him. He is heir to the 
manner born, and the round earth is to 
him whata ball istoachild. Offerman, 
the eccentric Dutch artist, said that 
when he died he wished to. be buried 
near the roots of a young tree, so that 
his body might be incorporated with it, 
and his soul, if such a thing might be, 
could sojourn a while longer on the face 
of the earth in so nobleashape. If the 
transmigration of souls were a fact, after 
the tree I would be an eagle, that I 
might live in the air, and exist apart 
from men, preferring mountains. 

On stepping out upon the platform 
there is something suspiciously like diz- 
ziness. The mind is overpowered by the 
immensity of the dome overhead. I 
cling to the railing. I say, “O, Abana, 
why is it? I have been all my life wish- 
ing for wings that I might fly ; day after 
day I have looked for the man with the 
flying machine; my favorite dream at 
night isthat I have discovered the knack 
cf eluding gravity, and by holding my 
arms with my elbows close to my sides, 
rise by will power and surprise the na- 
tives,— and yet, you see, the fifth bar on 
the gate tumbles me. It’s very humil- 
iating to say the least.” 
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There is a puff of cold wind on my ear, 
and I seem to hear Abana say: “ Be not 
impatient,— as the swaying topmast is a 
resting place for the tired bird in its 
migration between continents, so is the 
earth but an instant stopping place for 
the soul, a swinging point in space be- 
tween eternities.” 

Of course, that settles it. I would no 
more think of asking Abana to explain 
himself, than I would imagine myself a 
bald-headed eagle, and take a dive, ex- 
pecting to perform some difficult and 
interesting gyrations among the tele 
graph wires on Main Street. Now this 
is one of the obstacles to free conversa- 
tion with Abana. There is always that 
in the tone and quality of his replies 
that reassures my faith in him, while my 
reason, I regret to say, is often more 
nonplussed than ever. 

The sun is setting. The sky is cov- 
ered by an expanse of mottled. gray 
clouds. All the old blankets of the 
Grand Army of the Potomac have been 
darned and patched into a national me- 
morial coverlet. Here and there are 


sadly suggestive stains in purple madder 


and crimson lake. Just above the hori- 
zon, clearing the roofs of the distant 
houses, it is bordered by a long, wide 
band of purest yellow, notched in irreg- 
ular design on the outside by tree, and 
house, and steeple. 

How fast the sun is going! Now it is 
almost gone. Nothing is visible but a 
bit of polished rim. It seems to linger. 
One flash, inanswer to my handkerchief ; 
it is gone. Am I the only one out of 
one hundred and fifty thousand souls 
that saw that last gleam:pilfered from 
the sunrise in China? It is morning of 
anew day to the oblique-eyed Celestials. 
Soon the sun that lately looked down 
into our musty offices will be coloring 
the peaks of the Himalayas, lighting up 
the purple hills of Judea, and beating 
upon the sands of the Sahara. One 
hundred and sixty millions of Moham- 
medans are kneeling on their rugs, in 
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response to the call of the muezzins 
from their towers. 

Five times a day they are called to 
prayer, these sons of the prophet. What 
if I should call out so that all the people 
below there should hear me, look up and 
see me standing against the sunset, and 
hear the words: “ Behold the sun has 
set! How greatis Allah! Listen ye 
to the voice of the teacher !”’ 

Imagine the thousand people in this 
great building — lawyers, bankers, in- 
surance and assurance men, and al] the 
ward politicians in the saloons and on 
the street corners,— dropping on their 
marrow bones. I never heard Abana 
laugh, but I have the feeling that he 
would smile invisibly. No! I ll tell 
you what they would do. First they 
would laugh ; then they would serve an 
injunction in the shape of a very large 
policeman,— probably lock me up for 
disturbing the peace. 

Truly, man is a queer animal! Speak 
to me, O, Abana! I ask in all deference: 
What is the true religion? Does it 
depend on the shape of a man’s head or 
his complexion, what creed is best for 
him? Or are the turban and baggy 
breeches —? 

A sudden gust almost carries my hat 
away. Iam evidently stepping on for- 
bidden ground. It nearly costs me two 
dollars and a half to find it out, and yet 
— I’d give a good hat for a solid answer 
from Abana on this point. 

Here is the great arrow I have so 
often seen from the street. At intervals 
it has pointed through the winter to the 
northwest, as if inviting me to consider 
Alaska and the northwest passage. I 
have respectfully declined the solicita- 
tion of this circling drummer. I do not 
wish any dealings in that quarter. I 
will always take it for granted that Behr- 
ing’s Straits are still in their old quar- 
ters, and that the ice factories are work- 
ing full hours, and that the stock ready 
for transportation is large, assorted sizes 
and shapes to suit the most fastidious. 
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I have been out there too often with 
Frobisher, and Davis, and Ross, and 
Parry, and the rest of them. I have 
headed sledge parties, and starved and 
frozen in the search for poor Franklin. 
I have stood mournfully beside the ice- 
battered boat and the corpses of his 
men, while the Arctic snows drifted 
about me, and I have brought home a 
few silver spoons and an old tin can or 
two as mementoes of that gallant com- 
pany. No, I don’t wish my thoughts 
sent out there any more. 

Today the arrow is doing better: it is 
the Gulf of Mexico and the cypress 
swamps of Louisiana. It is Central 
America and Brazil, and I inhale the 
odors of the tropics. 

About fifty yards away is a huge 
chimney, belonging to the block; vol- 
umes of smoke are rolling out of it and 
drifting north. A manufactory withone 
of these chimneys giving out smoke 
always seems to me as if it had just 
pulled up toland passengers, and was in 
a hurry to be off. 

The great caravansary is no longer a 
stationary fact, fixed to the solid lime- 
stone beneath. Weare on aerial run- 
ners, and are getting under way, as I 
have seen an ocean steamer casting off 
for the Atlantic trip. I brace myself 
firmly against the flag pole and look 
aloft. It is the clouds that are station- 
ary; our anchors are up and we are 
steaming out. Whither bound? To 
what distant port in space will the 
morning bring us? Shall we visit Arc- 
turus, or search for the lost star of the 
Pleiades, and solve some of the myste- 
ries that exercise the minds of men? 
Shall we, as did Columbus, see gleaming 
through the darkness the camp fires of 
unknown races? As we navigate these 
upper seas, O, Abana, wilt thou stand at 
the helm and guide us to to the sunny 
shores where our friends are, so we may 
fetch a message for those that wait ? 

My reverie is disturbed by a step be- 
hind me. McGann, of the signal service, 
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has come to examine the instruments. 
In the gloom of early night he does not 
notice me. He may be accustomed to 
shadowy forms here during his nightly 
pilgrimages. He looks at the thermom- 
eters, and makes an entry in his note- 
book. He looks off towards Labrador 
and at the sky, studded with stars now 
the clouds are away, much as a light- 
house keeper gauges the weather. 
There is something uncanny in his 
actions, moving about so silently in the 
moonlight when respectable people are 
in their homes. Why does he look so 
long at the moon? Does he see there 
with his naked eye what I cannot with 
an opera glass and a page of Mitchell’s 
astronomy? Why does he look askance 
at her, called the inconstant, though she 
shines as peacefully tonight on him as 
six thousand years ago she gilded the 
features of the patriarch, as he sat in his 
tent door on the plains of Mamre? 
Verily, this man’s ways are not as other 
men’s. He gets up in the night time, 


and it thunders ; he talks to the nether- 
most parts ; he marks the paths of the 


clouds, and measures the wind with a 
yardstick. 

After he retires I continue to look at 
the moon. It has always been an object 
of great interest tome. I never quite 
realized that it was not made of green 
cheese till I saw it through a fine tele- 
scope, saw the lunar Apennines and 
their shining summits, seventeen or 
eighteen thousand feet high; saw old 
Tycho, and looked down into its yawn- 
ing crater, and followed the corrugated 
ridges of lava that had flowed out of it. 
Then, and not till then, I knew that it 
was a world hanging there if space, a 
burnt-out cinder with an area about five 
times as large as the United States ; and 
often have I wondered if ever I should 
stand on Tycho’s grim top and view the 
desolate landscape, or wander with com- 
panions over the Mare Serenitatis. 

Why is it not a good moment to ask 
Abana? This hour, alone with him un- 
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der the stars and in the mellow light of 
the moon, should bring an answer. I 
will be cautious, I will begin easy. 

Albana, thou invisible one! Tell me, 
Why is money so scarce? And what is 
on the other side of the moon, and is it 
of any use to anybody? 

I hold my hat on tight and wait. A 
watch dog is baying off in Dutchtowa, 
and the city clock strikes eight. The 
great arrow, which has been pointing 
S. S. W., turns slowly and for a moment 
points at the moon. What Joseph will 
interpret for me? 

Abana is a little off. He seems to de- 
light in discomforting me. Perhaps he 
knew before it was asked that the last 
question, apparently in the interests of 
science, was but the expression of all the 
yearnings of the human heart for untold 
ages to know the hidden ways of the fu- 
ture, for are we not like the wind that 
*bloweth where it listeth, and thou hear- 
est the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it go- 
eth”? It does seem to us, in our poor 
human way of thinking, that there are 
questions that might be answered with 
profit to this ever-seeking world. Aba- 
na! thou art like the river after which 
Inamedthee. As it sinks into the sands 
and is lost, and no man knoweth its 
course, so dost thou leave me when I 
need thee most, to grope through the 
Sahara of life. My uncertain footsteps 
follow an ever-narrowing circle, and the 
sands of the desert overwhelm me. 

Hark! There’s musicintheair. Aba- 
na is necromancing again. How the 
bells of St. Peter’s ring out in the night ! 
How low and tender, how strong and 
brave. Golden peals and silver, gently 
pleading, louder calling, till the hollow 
cups on the wind vane stand still, and 
the arrow ceases its restless motions and 
points steadily S. S. W.; for the stars are 
in league, and the moon, and all the dark 
blue vault overhead. 

Perhaps Abana is right after all, and I 
am wrong. I always come out at the 
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small end, somehow, in a controversy 
with him. What matters it to us what 
the other side of the moon is like? 
Would it help to pay the rent or the 
doctor's bill? Would it increase the bor- 
rowed luster of the hither side of yon 
kindly old clinker? And I point the 
opera glass at it again. Thechimes have 
ceased ; the arrow shifts uneasily, and 
again the cups chase each other in end. 
less circles. They say that its center of 
gravity is thirty-three miles away from 
its center of form, and that the heavier 
side is away from the earth, and that its 
atmosphere, if there is any, is supposed 
to collect there. I can see old Tycho as 
a brilliant point of light, and the Mare 
Serenitatis, and I wonder if ever — 
there it is again, but I can’t help it—I 
wonder it ever I will stand there, and 
I really would like to know what is on 
the other side of the moon. 

Yes! we would all like to know what 
is on the other side of the moon; and 
with a long sigh, in which despondency 
and hope are strangely mingled, I recline 


against the railing and look up into the 
sky. 

Venus sends down a ray of clear white 
light sixty-nine millions miles long, and 
ruddy Mars is there, and Jupiter blazes 


in theeast. The breeze still holds warm 
and pleasant. It touches my cheek, as 
a vessel on a distant voyage calls to drop 
a letter in some Atlantic post-office, the 
anchored barrel, or the box fastened to 
the jutting rock. It isonalong journey 
from the ardent South, an ambassador 
with a message from the iceberg, a very 
John Alden of the air, come to woo by 
proxy for its master, the sun, the chaste 
Priscilla of the North. 

It is a strange feeling, and difficult to 
convey in words, that comes as I lie here. 
I am as disembodied as I ever expect to 
be in this life. I am lighter than eider 
down. I am nothing bnt vision and 
thought ; my mind seems to fill space ; 
distanceisno more. Quicker than light 
I am on Tycho; I reach from Tycho to 
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Saturn; from Saturn to Sirius is but a 
step; time is but a pulse-beat. I review 
all astronomy, from the ancient Chal- 
deans to Herschel and Proctor. I am 
with Melchior, Gaspar, and Baltasar, in 
the balmy Judean night, and see with 
them the strange splendor of the new 
star as it rises above the horizon. I look 
over Newton’s shoulder as each celestial 
fact rises above his horizon, and see page 
added to page of his immortal Principia. 
I see the increasing and diminishing 
snows on the poles of Mars, and follow 
the coast lines of its continents. I see 
the vague tintings overspreading them, 
that tells us there are summers other 
than we wot of ; and involuntarily I ex- 
claim, “ Abana! they say all things come 
to those that wait.”” Some time we shall 
know what is on the other side of the 
moon. 

The back of my hand comes in con- 
tact with the cold iron strap of the rail- 
ing, and I awake to the fact that it is 
exactly 9 p.M. What if the janitor has 
forgotten that weare here and has locked 
up. It would not matter much to Abana. 
I am inclined to believe that he would 
rather like it than otherwise. If he were 
subject to a touch of rheumatism or a 
cold in the head it would be different. 
As the sailor nearing home looks long- 
ingly over the taffrail in the direction 
where he believes his home to be, so to- 
night Abana may see his through the 
land haze of distant stars. He must 
look upon me with a certain compla- 
cency when my influenza is on worse 
than usual. It is to him what the bit of 
carved wood was to Columbus, or the 
familiar promontory is to the homeward 
bound mariner. é' 

A night spent here in lonely vigil would 
do me good. Being with Nature any 
where should draw one away from self 
and broaden thought. It is a pleasure 
that increases with repetition. Much 
the same feeling I have here has come 
when lying down to sleep in the forest ; 
it has come to my dripping paddle when 
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at night I have lain in my canoe, and felt 
the heart-beat of the sleeping lake as I 
gently rose and fell upon its bosom. The 
waves rippling on the shore and the dis- 
tant cry of the loon were voices that 
welcomed me back, for it always seems 
at such times as if I have returned home 
after a long wandering. Is it the wild 
drop left over from the Stone Age that 
will not down,— that instinct implanted 
in all men to get down to first princi- 
ples, and seek in nature the simplicity to 
be found nowhere else? 

I knew an Indian once, straight as an 
arrow, and wild as unbitted winds that 
sweep down from his native Rockies. 
A gentleman brought him East, gave 
him a university training, made him his 
friend, Well dressed, gentlemanly, a 
scholar, with the dignity and reserve 
peculiar to his race, he was admired by 
all, familiar with none. Years passed, 
—his friend was dead. Again he looked 
upon the mountains and the prairies ; 
the sweet air of the mountains touched 
his lips. He saw the countless buffalo 


pass in black procession; he saw the 


camp smokes of his kindred. Nature 
asserted itself. His companions saw 
him walk out into the prairie to a knoll 
by the river’s edge. A minute of deep 
thought before removing his clothing. 
Then standing there in his unadorned 
manhood in the full glare of the sun, he 
turned to the mountains and raised his 
hands in invocation. They heard him 
speak rapidly and with impassioned elo- 
quence in his native tongue, then plun- 
ging in he swam off to his wondering 
people. 

We find the tendency to ge back to a 
natural state in everything about us, in 
the grass that springs up by the road- 
side, in the forest trees that push through 
the ruins of the carved civilizations of 
Mexico and Central America. Has the 
reader ever gone at night to the bow of 
the vessel in mid-Atlantic, alone with the 
seaand air? Thereis nature, whole, un- 
broken, as in the primeval. Are you lost 
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in contemplation and the fact of your in- 
significance? A bucket full from those 
undulating leagues might make room for 
a better man, and at the thought your 
spirit is chastened, and you call on each 
watery mountain to witness your good 
resolutions. 

Or is there something roused within 
that startles you, a touch of the old buc- 
caneer spirit, a cruel, belligerent devil 
born of combat with the elements and 
natural inclinations? On shore your 
shingle reads, “Attorney at Law,” or 
“Plumbing,” or what not; a month at 
sea, and the skull and cross bones is at 
the mast head, and you cut a throat or 
make them walk the plank as of ola. 

The breeze that has lingered about 
the lawn, and aired the library, and 
touched your cheek as you read the 
morning paper, has got back to his na- 
tive hunting grounds and turned wild 
again. It has stripped and put on its 
war paint. It rushes past, a whooping 
savage, bareback on the mustang billow. 
Not one tender thought of the yellow 
blow of the cucumber? Are the classics 
of the cabbage garden bound as a spur 
to his heei ? Forgotten the daisied field, 
and the bluebird’s nest, and the lovers’ 
seat under the willows? The petals of 
the overblown rose fell at once, so gen- 
tle was the solicitation of his finger. 
How he shakes the mast ! 

As the dewdrop trembled on the con- 
volvulus, and the half-heard music of 
the AZolian harp seemed a communion 
with the invisible, so your heart re- 
sponded, and a tear lay among the lashes 
as he whispered to you of a hidden cra- 
dle and a little mound covered with vio- 
lets. Hear him howl in the rigging! 
What devastation behind him, how ruth- 
less his heel upon the unmarked graves ! 

Abana! Thou art a good listener. 
Dost thou hear anything? A voice cry- 
ing in the night. The questionings of 
all past generations and those to come. 
Thy voice is sweet as the breath of the 
morning; we would hear thee speak, 
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Why do the thistles grow among the 
wheat? Why do we pull a hundred 
weeds that one flower may live? Why 
is one man’s food another’s poison? 
Tell us why it is not nature to be good? 

There is asound behind me, and I feel 
rather than see a shadowy form in the 
doorway. Hast thou shown thyself to 
me at last, O Abana? Dare I look into 
thy countenance? 

I cover my face with the tail of my 
overcoat. A heavy hand is on my shoul- 
der. The janitor is about to lock up. 

He waits at the door. Abana has cir- 
cumvented me again. The faithful “old 
slouch hat and keys” is but an uncon- 
scious tool to foil my pryings. The fact 
is, I never know when I am stepping 
over the chalk line till I’m snubbed,— 
choked off by a dog bark or a chime of 
bells, a gust of wind, or a picturesque 
old janitor with a slouch hat. 

A strange impulse seizes me. I shall 
not be put off so easily. My poor, fal- 
tering, doubting, human nature, my 
race, demands that something of the 
hidden be shown to us. I will explore 
the realm that seems so unwarrantably 
barred against us. I will make this man 
my instrument. He shall tell me that 
which I do not know. I recall my old 
college trick of mesmerism: I'll see if 
I have lost the touch. 

“Hello! there, janitor, don’t be ina 
hurry ; I would speak with you”;— and 
the “hat and keys” steps on to the plat- 
form. He looks curiously around for the 
other person, the one to whom he has 
heard me speak, and seems startled to 
find me alone. 

“Janitor,” I say, wishing to catch his 
eye, “ Why do you lock that door? Is 
it from force of habit, and the thought 
that comes naturally to a keeper of the 
keys that doors are useless unless locked 
and bolted? What winged burglars do 
you suspect may leave the treasure trove 
of those blue vaults to ransack the dust 
heaps in your musty vaults below there ? 
Do you expect that a seventy-five cents 
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tumbler can keep out Uranius, ‘the 
heavenly,’ or ‘Euphron,’ the well-mind- 
ed sage? Abana, here, thinks little of 
such things.” 

The janitor looks dazed, and peers 
around for the mysterious third person, 
he, she, or it. He stands with his back 
to the moonlight, and I know is trying 
to detect in my eyes the insanity he 
more than half suspects. He glances 
quickly over the railing, as if gauging 
the distance. There are several eterni- 
ties between him and the waiting iron 
below. I see him button his coat tight- 
ly across his chest, as he assumes an al- 
most imperceptible crouch ; heis getting 
prepared, therefore dangerous. I must 
take him gently. 

“No, janitor,” I say laughingly. “ You 
may lock the doors, and nail the windows, 
and place watchmen along the walls, but 
‘Canst thou bind the sweet influences 
of the Pleiades, or loose the bands of Ori- 
on? Canst thou bring forth Nazzaroth 
in his season, or canst thou guide Arc- 
turus with his sons’? You are versed 
in all the economic rules of this bee- 
hive,—‘ Knowest thou the ordinances 
of Heaven? Canst thou set the domin- 
ion thereof upon the earth?’ When you 
lock that door you become your own 
jailer; you put yourself on a level with 
the meanest prisoner at Sing Sing, for 
on his iron cot he may be as free as you. 
Even to his dingy cell often comes the 
angel of the sorrowful face, to touch his 
heart with thoughts of what might have 
been, and doing so causes him to think 
of the future. In the happy resolves of 
his dreams, the shackles of his mind are 
knocked off, and he is led out through 
the stone walls, free to roam whither he 
will.” 

The startled look has left the janitor’s 
face. He is interested, and begins to 
follow the line of thought I have laid 
out for him. I wish his mind to be in 
accord with my.own, before attempting 
the coup; but he still has his face in 
shadow. He has been a soldier, has dug 
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with McClellan ; where a request may 
fail, a command suddenly given may, on 
the impulse of the moment, be obeyed. 
I will watch my chance. 

“ Janitor, this roof should be your don- 
jon-keep, your camping place where your 
blanket should be spread. Then, when 
you lock up, you make the world your 
prisoner. Fling down your blanket here 
and sleep under the stars again, and 
dream of how you marched and counter- 
marched, for I, too, have been a soldier 
and know what all that means. These 
are the stars that were shot away from 
the blessed old rag on that last charge. 
Yonder meteor shooting through the 
sky is the signal rocket of the Potomac. 
‘The sentinel] stars set their watch in 
the sky,’ and while the camp is sleep- 
ing, these constellations are going the 
grand rounds. Do you hear the distant 
challenge of the sentry?—‘ Who goes 
there ?’”’ 

Now is the time. His mind is away 
on the old marching grounds. I ap- 
proach closely to him and give the word, 
“ Attention?” 

He braces up and brings the little fin- 
gers to the seams of his pants; his face 
is turned full to the moonlight. I can 
see his pupils expanding and contract- 
ing like the hairspring of a watch. I 
look straight along the optic nerve, as 
I hold both hands in mine, my thumbs 
pressing hard on the line of life. I 
whisper, “ Janitor, can you tell me what 
is on the other side of the moon?” ~ 

He does not answer ; his lips move as 
though impelled by a weak impulse to 
words. He stares at me with a dead, un- 
reasoning stare. The forehead is clam- 
my and white, the muscles of the face 
are relaxed; the under jaw drops a lit- 
tle. I pass my hand quickly across his 
temples and before his face. These star- 
ing eyes shall see for me ; these unhear- 
ing ears shall hear and transmit to mine 
what I would know. I pass my hands 
along his limbs, till the muscles are like 
iron; I set him up, so that as he leans 
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against the flag-pole it serves him asa 
third leg. He is in what is known as 
the sixth state of mesmerism, fully hyp- 
notized or clairvoyant. : 

Aha! Mr. Janitor, you shall unlock 
gates for me tonight that have not swung 
upon their hinges since man became 
prisoner to his first sin. The mighty of 
all generations have encamped before 
them, and laid their parallels, and dug 
their trenches, and summoned them to 
surrender; ages have battered at them 
in vain ; they shall open to your touch 
lightly as the wondering eyes of a sleep- 
ing babe to its mother’s kiss. You shall 
be my audiophone. The whispering 
spheres will have no secrets from you. 
You shall be my telescope, a mental 
reflector beyond the skill of optician. I 
wet the tip of my finger and touch it to 
my nose; there’s an answering spark ; 
1 am in prime condition. 

First, I will let his soul course as it 
will. I make the proper psychological 
gestures. I hie it away, as I used to 
send off my blue-blooded Irish setter to 
find the hiding game. The janitor’s 
body is immovable, as though it were a 
part of theiron tower. I lift the ancient 
slouch hat, worn all those years as a 
memento of some Southern battle field. 
I push back the iron-gray hair from his 
forehead and place my left hand there. 
I hold his left hand in my right. I have 
made the connection. I can feel the 
pulsations of the mysterious current 
that streams from me to him and back 
again. - 

“Tell me,” I say firmly and distinctly 
in his ear, “ Tell me where you are and 
what you see.”’ 

The lips are moving ; it is simply mus 
cular. There is no sound, for there is 
no perceptible breath. I place my ear 
to his lips. Once I think I hear a faint, 
far-away sound, as of one at the end 
of a telephone a thousand miles off. I 
listen closer—‘“and this — where 
lie old comrade, my canteen — yours — 
hard tack — piece of shell — across the 
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fence.— Rebel yell —not very deep — 
too— hurry — you promised to come 
back — but never — Mary —” I hear no 
more. 

I now touch my temple to his. I close 
my eyes and ears to all external sights 
and sounds. There is a ringing in my 
ears such as one has with a cold. It 
stops suddenly, and through a hazy at- 
mosphere that is neither daylight nor 
moonlight I see a bit of snake fence by 
the margin of a wood. The blackberry 
bushes are climbing over and through it 
as though charging upon the wild morn- 
ing-glories that have planted their colors 
among the scrubby pines. I see the 
ripe clusters, and here and there the 
rails are splashed with the crimson of 
the immature fruit. A mocking bird is 
singing from the dead branch of a pine. 
I see its breast heave with its changing 
notes, but can hear no song. That yel- 
lowish round thing stuck on the upright 
rail in the angle of the fence isa skull, 
and near it is a piece of battered, weath- 
er-worn bayonet scabbard. 

But what is that under the edge of the 
woods where the shadow is deepest ? 
The figure of a man sitting neara slight 
depression in the ground. I recognize 
the hat at once,— the same familiar, un- 
conventional slouch ; and now the face 
is turned towards me, I can trace the 
branches of a persimmon tree through 
it, but there’s my janitor. The spirit of 
the old veteran is off to the lonely spot 
where he left his comrade, so many 
years ago. 

Ahme! Others have comrades there 
as well as he. The mocking bird has 
ceased its silent song, and the night is 
on. I cannot see the figure nor — What 
is that stealing along the inner side of 
the fence towards the sentinel ? for there 
isasentinelthere ; the moon glints on his 
bayonet ; were it not for that he might 
escape detection. He would bea stump 
or a bunch of creeper. O fatal bayonet 
that has lured the spy or the bushwhack- 
er! Foot by foot the sinister thing gets 
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nearer. The sentinel’s arm is across the 
shoulder of his bayonet ; his head is up- 
on his arm. The boys have been singing, 
“When this cruel war is over,” and a 
woman’s face and a baby’s are looking 
into his. That horrible shadow is close 
upon him. Would that I could cry out 
and give my comrade his life. Too late! 
There ’s a tossing of the Virginia vines, 
a swaying to and fro in the death grap- 
ple, the glittering bayonet describes 
erratic angles in the air. The moon 
hides its face behind a cloud. When it 
looks again the sentinel is gone. The 
shadow moves away as silently as it 
came. It is inside the lines. 

I declare! I have been switched off,— 
I’m away myself. I’m thinking of poor 
G , of Company K. 

But it is notime for such recollections. 
They come all too easily and stay too 
long and leave shadows behind them. 
For a night and a day afterwards my 
thoughts are sulphurous. The noise of 
passing drays is the light artillery com- 
ing into action, and the innocent baker’s 
van resolves itself into the ambulance, 
while the rushing, jostling crowd are the 
stragglers through whom I am pushing 
my way to the front. 

And now, my veteran, we shall see 
what we will see. You have but been 
on the skirmish line. You must push 
beyond. I will send you on a reconnois- 
sance to which your “ march to the sea” 
will be as a child’s holiday. 

Pressing my palm against the cold 
forehead I fasten my eyes upon the moon 
two hundred and forty thousand miles 
away. How calm she is! With what 
ineffable graceshe moves through space. 
Could she but tell us the things that she 
has seen! How many lakes, and rivers, 
and mountains are lighted up and made 
beautiful by her.this night,— how ghast- 
ly the honest janitor’s face! So stared 
Abel’s face from among the grasses. Do 
you remember it, O, moon ? ’T'was long 
ago, when earth was young, the first 
dead face you looked upon. So stared 
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my comrade’s as we found it that autumn 
night,— again those thoughts! Abana, 
dost thou still distract me? I will not 


be put off. Away, old veteran, to the 
Light marching orders suit you 


moon. 
well. 

I exert all my will, one long, continu- 
ous strain. I am unconscious of the 
perspiration that leaps out upon-my fore- 
head and my hands. My lashes are 
rimmed with light, an incessant ripple 
of pale fire such as I have seen on a calm 
night along the Carolina shore. Iam 
no longer on the earth. I am away in 
space. I hear the distant roar of an 
ocean ; it is the roar of human voices. 
There is laughter, and weeping, and bat- 
tle hymns, and songs of victory. There 
are cries for mercy, and groanings, and 
silent prayers that never are heard 
through the heavy atmosphere of earth. 
I hear, mingled with howitzers and mor- 
tars, the sounds of church bells, and 
matin songs of birds, and with the cries 
of the wounded I hear lullabys and 
happy voices of children. Now it is 
more remote, till, as all colors unite to 
form one, there is but a single note, a 
strain of ineffable pathos. Nowit swells 
past me in increasing volume, a mighty 
interrogation set to music ; now it is a 
wail burdened with all the travail of the 
soul since the world began. 

At whose feet is its petition to be laid ? 
What great king in farther space will 
lend gracious ear to it ? where am 
I? This mountain upon which I 
stand, can this be Tycho? and yonder 
plain the Imbrian Sea ? and still further 
away, stretching off into remote dis- 
tances, like the bed of a dried-up ocean, 
is that the Mare Serenitatis? What 
fleets have swept over these withered 
oceans ? What nations have dwelt upon 
their shores ? 

What strange forms the rocks have 
taken on that promontory! There are 
castellated towers, and ruined fosses, 
and labyrinths of what look like deserted 
streets. That whitish thing gleaming 
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on the low plain, is it the skeleton of 
leviathan that once sported there, or the 
wreck of some ancient galleon that foun- 
dered before earth took shape? Every- 
where are mountains, Alps piled upon 
Alps, that lift their stupendous peaks 
far into the airless sky. There is noth- 
ing but barren rock; no blade of grass ; 
no branching fir tree, no living thing,— 
my soul shrinks within itself at the sav- 
age desolation. Stay! What shadowy 
figures are these, one seeming to chap- 
eron the other? ‘They have disappeared 
behind these overhanging rocks, but I 
could swear to that hat anywhere. 

There are vast circular pits, openings 
from extinct volcanoes, whose walls drop 
perpendicularly out of sight in black 
abysses many thousand feet below. 
Immense masses of rock have rolled 
down and lie scattered in ponderous av- 
alanche along the plain. Out of this 
crevice, large enough to lose a dozen 
Niagaras, once poured a molten river. 
I can trace its course down the sides of 
the mountain and leagues away. Every 
eddy and ripple of its resistless current 
is stereotyped in unyielding lava. That 
foothill has for a moment barred its 
course, but it has leaped against it and 
over it as aracer clears a hurdle, and the 
mighty surges continue their way till 
lost in the distance. 

I approach the great crater of Tycho. 
I would look down, but my sense of sight 
refuses me. It is turned back upon it- 
self, appalled at the terrific depths, 
black and hopeless as a soul abandoned 
of God. Again I essay to look down, 
and now my dizzy eyes are fascinated by 
the hateful sight ; the luxury of closing 
them is denied me. In spite of myself 
I am drawn to the brink. I cling des- 
pairingly toa huge block of lava. I note 
its vitrified sides, thickly encrusted with 
sulphur of many tints; it loosens and 
falls, hurling itself from crag to crag, till 
it is lost in the gloomy gulf of the burnt 
out hell. 

I envy its oblivion,— I no longer hold 
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back. I leap desperately, far out. In 
that one sickening instant, ere I gather 
speed, I see far off in space the crescent 
earth, and the contour of part of North 
America. In what other life have I seen 
this thing. It is tomeasa half remem- 
bered cradle tune recalled by the wind 
about the eaves, adream of a dream that 
had been before. The gulfs close about 
me, as the ocean over the head of a 
drowning mariner. 

All the events of my life pass in light- 
ning panorama before me,— trivial inci- 
dents of my boyhood long forgotten, a 
thousand neglected opportunities, sins 
of omission and commission, faces that 
have passed me but once on the hurry- 
ing ways of life, gleam out upon me with 
marvelous distinctness; faces of friends 
long dead ; among them, one that lingers 
and looks into mine with an infinite ten- 
derness and pleading, the beatified coun- 
tenance of her who taught me to say, 
“Our Father who art in heaven.” 

One instant only it lingers. As when 


some meteor star flashes its pale fires 
upon the astonished vision and is gone, 
leaving a portion of its glory behind, so 
every admonition from her guileless lips 
finds new voice within me. 

“ How inscrutable are His judgments, 
and His ways past finding out.” 
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“ Blessed are they that have not seen 
and yet believe.” 

And in this supreme moment the hor- 
izon of my doubts is illumined, and a 
great quiet is upon me, and I am con- 
scious that Abana is near. 

I awake with a start, to find my hand 
still upon the janitor’s brow. I am bathed 
in perspiration. I pass my trembling 
hands along his limbs and before his 
face, and start again the springs of life. 
A shudder passes over his form as I call 
him back. He opens his eyes and looks 
about him, as one but half awakened 
from a heavy sleep. He seems to recog- 
nize for a moment some one or some- 
thing over my shoulder, and I hear him 
mutter in an undertone, “Countersign, 
— we will meet at roll-call.” As he feels 
for his keys he looks at the moon. 

His spirit has been chumming with 
Abana. “We will meet at roll-call!” 
What talismanic pass-word has been 
given him? Will he wear that slouch 
hat when he passes the lines beyond the 
moon ? 

“ Goodnight, old comrade,” I say, shak- 
ing his hand, and then in a lower key, 
“Don't forget the countersign.” 

He starts, and is trying to recollect 
something. I close the door and won- 
der also, as I descend the stairs. 

A. E. Dumble. 
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The price we paid for corn for our 
mules along this desert route threatened 
to bankrupt us. No doubt the soldiers 
thought so, too ; and soin the afternoon, 
by design or accident, a large bag full of 
it was dumped over the end-gate of the 
rear wagon. Belle and Lady came toa 
sudden halt as it fell close before them, 
and the wagon-master came quickly to 
apologize, and to tell us, as his teams 
drove on, to drive right over it, since it 
was “all busted,” and not worth picking 
up. As he condemned it, we were glad 
to lift the unspilled lot (about one hun- 
dred pounds) into our own wagon, and 
as much more as was not mixed with 
the sand and gravel of the road, while 
we surmised that the orderly, the cook, 
and the wagon-master had put their 
three heads together, and the concus- 
sion resulting had cast out to us more 
good corn than we could have bought 
for the money we lost on the race. 

Our next day’s journey was to take us 
to Fort Stockton. While we were pre- 
paring breakfast we were startled by the 
cry, “ Whocomes dar?” from the guard. 
As all looked, he had his gun pointed 
at an inoffensive looking lone horseman, 
who was brought toa halt by the chal- 
lenge. 

“ A friend,” shouted the man back, 
and he was then allowed to enter the 
camp. A pistol and knife were his only 
weapons, a single blanket his bed, and a 
scant provision bag hung back of his 
saddle. He was a man of about thirty, 
and on his way, he said, to El Paso, Ari- 
zona, California, British Columbia, or the 
antipodes, if the spirit should choose to 
so direct him ; and he depended for per- 
sonal safety on the fleetness of his horse, 
and their joint intuitive ability to appre- 
hend and outwit such dangers and ene- 
mies as might lurk in ambush along the 
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road. He declared himself far more safe 
than were we, twenty-nine in number, 
with an abundance of weapons, as we 
had much to tempt an attack from the 
Comanches, and were compelled to fol- 
low the road; while he had little to tempt 
them, and never followed the road in 
crossing an arroyo, turning aquick point, 
or passing other dangerous localities. 
He looked very lonely as he rode away 
westward, yet we could well understand 
his feelings, as we were ourselves con- 
trolled by the same spirit. 

Twenty-four hours after the race, the 
theme horses was changed for one of no 
less interest to the soldiers. A few miles 
out of Stockton we met a squad of cav- 
alry sent out on some trivial detail duty, 
and they were quick to tell us of the 
preparations on foot for a ball. 

This post was of average importance 
along our route, and behind none in 
conveniences. Most of the officers had 
wives, though few children were seen, 
and even some of the colored soldiers, 
corporals and sergeants, had families,— 
hence, by special permission, the col- 
ored people were to have at the same 
time a ball of their own. 

The captain, who was the main spirit 
in the scheme, was known both as Cap- 
tain and as Colonel Janes. Though he 
wore’a captain’s bars, he had imparted to 
the soldiers under his command the be- 
lief that he had remarkable military tal- 
ent. They insisted that he had been 
brevetted as colonel at some time in 
past history, though none of them could 
tell just when or where. They called 
him Colonel, at least among themselves, 
and cn hearing them do so he was not 
the man to take offense thereat. He 
was, too, reported to be immensely rich 
in government bonds, and he was con- 
tinually making inquiries concerning 
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vast tracts of land whereon he would 
shortly locate hundreds of the finest 
thoroughbred horses, and. thousands of 
the best cattle known to the world. 

On our arrival the preliminaries for 
the ball had been arranged. The com- 
missioned officers were all expected to 
bear a hand in the expenditures, but the 
pompous “Colonel ” gave the ball. Fort 
Stockton was not of sufficient population 
to admit of drawing the social lines 
closely at such times, yet there was a 
dignity about the manner of invitation, 
which caused the attendants to stand at 
jeast an inch taller in their regimentals 
than was their credit on the registered 
descriptive list. 

During the day after our arrival at 
Fort Stockton we were visited by a 
young officer and his sister, in whose 
company and by whose request we exam- 
ined the grounds and buildings ef the 
fort, and the same evening an orderly 
presented D with the compliments 
of Captain Janes, and an invitation to 
attend the ball a day later. We were to 
be called for by our newly-made acquaint- 
ances, and as best we could we arrayed 
ourselves for the occasion. Mrs. Baker 
wore a wine-colored suit, which became 
well her dark eyes and clear complexion, 
and my light pink summer dress went 
well with my blue eyes and blonde hair, 
though my hands and face were not free 
from tan. 

A gracious colored man met us at the 
door, and handed us in to a much more 
state affair than we had anticipated. 
The illumination was not effected by 
costly chandeliers, yet the light was suf- 
ficient, and the hangings and trappings 
surrounding us befitted a grand military 
party. The Captain, and his lady, who 
was a tall, wiry woman, bore a soldierly 
attitude in their reception of guests. A 
feeling of depression struck us on our 
first entering the hall, and we almost 
regretted our attendance, as there 
seemed to us a disconcerting military 
precision and stiffness inthe mevements 
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of the assembled guests ; but the feeling 
soon left us as the ball began to roll, in 
the officers’ eagerness to have a lively 
time. All primness passed away at once, 
and the hall was comfortably filled with 
flying couples, while there was a general 
display of easy effort to make the occa- 
sion a success, and have all present enjoy 
themselves. 

Much to our relief, D—— declined to 
share in the dance, saying that he was 
out of practice and still bruised. Mrs. 
Baker and I were thus relieved of our 
fear that we might make a disorder in 
the gayety of che evening by a refusal 
to accept his partnership, .and we en- 
joyed heartily the temporary contrast to 
our rambling camp life. 

«A generous feeling pervaded the at- 
mosphere ; and we were glad when the 
stately quadrille was followed by the 
more exhilarating planetary system 
movement of the waltz. Thus we whirled 
in independent couples,with frequent ex- 
change of partners, until after midnight, 
and all knew that the Captain’s ball was 
a success. We were then led to the 
dining room, and offered all the delica- 
cies that found their way to the post. 

As we were donning our wraps to 
leave, three officers with their wives 
approached us, suggesting thata half hour 
could be spent pleasantly in looking in 
upon the doings of the colored people. 
We readily joined them, and in a room 
that served usually as a dining place we 
found, as far as numbers went: a much 
better gathering than ours had been. 

The musicians were scattered all 
around the walls. The violinist was in 
one corner, seated on a table, and his 
ponderous government shoe came down 
with marked effect at regular intervals. 
Here and there were supple bone artists 
flourishing their arms and rattling their 
bones in unison. Twomen were armed 
with banjos, and were savagely pulling 
at their strings, while two others had 
tambourines, which they jingled and 
whirled in the spirit of delight. 
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As we entered, a colored lady was in 
the center of the floor engaged in a shuffi- 
ing jig, while three young soldiers faced 
her, trying to imitate her step, while 
they cast themselves gallantly about her 
in time to the music, dancing no less in 
the upper parts of their body than in the 
lower limbs, while their hands and head 
had a far greater variety of “‘steps.”” We 
were told that she had danced till six 
soldiers had retired exhausted, leaving 
three of the original nine yet in the field. 
She was somewhat abashed, I think, 
when she learned of our presence, and 
so left the floor. 

Then arose vociferous cheers to the 
three remaining dancers,which put them, 
if possible, into more spasmodic efforts 
than ever, and another colored woman 
danced gracefully into their midst. We 
were highly amused, as that style of 
dancing wasnewtous. There was little 
order. The colored spectators were, as 
they are usually on slight provocation, 
full of enjoyment ; and so some were 
singing, while others were cheering, and 
still others were grinning, clapping their 
handsand slapping their thighs in time 
with the violinist’s brogan. Thus we 
left them in full swing, and returned to 
our camp escorted by a couple of lieu- 
tenants. 

Our stay at Fort Stockton was quite 
protracted, as a general good time was 
the order of the day. Our animals were 
taken to the grazing grounds by the gov- 
ernment’s herders, and returned every 
evening. Our stay was lengthened a 
little, too, by an accident that came near 
proving fatal to me. We had been of- 
fered indoors quarters, but we preferred 
our accustomed open air camp, even 
sleeping under the naked heaven, regard- 
less of the weather, rather than suffer 
the imprisonment of sleep under our 
canvas. We were located on the bank of 
a creek,—the outflow from Leon 
Springs, with its miry bed, its lithe 
little green water-snakes quirling among 
the frail reeds, its grim looking little tur- 
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tles paddling clumsily about and casting 
us offended scowls, and its shrubberies 
made luminous by night with millions of 
tiny bull’s-eye lanterns, lighting up the 
paths for their insect bearers. Among 
these were our kitchen, parlor and lodge. 
While I was cooking breakfast here one 
morning, my clothing caught fire, and 
in an instant I was enveloped in flames. 

No one was near me, but my cries for 
help soon echoed in the hills, while the 
tongues of fire roared and danced in the 
breeze. DD—— came quickly to my res- 
cue, and vainly tried to tear the burning 
clothing off me. Thencame Mrs. Baker 
with an open double blanket, which she 
wound around me, smothering the fire 
at once. She thought me considerably 
burned, as I continued to scream with 
fright ; but to our astonisment I was 
found but little injured when the blanket 
was taken off me. Turning my face to 
windward had saved that, while my flan- 
nel underwear had saved my body. My 
hands were slightly burned, and my hair 
scorched, while only the waistbands and 
a few strips of my cotton dress and skirts 
remained. 

D fared worse. I was surprised 
when I looked and saw his beard burned 
close, his right cheek blistered, and his 
hands also badly burned. As I had 
turned to the windward, he had stood 
in the flame as he tried to rescue me; 
Mrs. Baker, the open blanket held up 
before her, had faced and embraced me 
without harm to herself. Much more 
than her share of the camp work fell to 
her the following few days, and we were 
compelled to nurse and board D—— for 
nearly two weeks; even his horse had 
to be saddled for him when we were 
again on the road. I began to think 
myself especially bad luck to him, since 
he was yet scarcely over the result of 
my mules’ dislike for him. 

There is truly a trick to learn about 
every action of life, and if ladies who 
contemplate traveling as we did, would 
shorten their skirts, or, still better, cast 
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them aside, and don a suit of heavy 
goods, just snug enough for convenience 
and loose enough to allow free action to 
the limbs and to all the muscles of the 
body, and wear stout hob-nailed shoes, 
low, so as to give free play to the ankle, 
they might thereby widen tenfold both 
their usefulness on such journeys and 
their enjoyment of them. 

Another incident occurred while we 
were in camp at Fort Stockton, which 
added temporarily to D——’s discom- 
fiture. He was generally reserved, but 
occasionally —and perhaps the sutler’s 
dram flask knew why — he became talk- 
ative, and it was while he was in one of 
these moods that one of the lieutenants 
called on us. We had noticed back at 
Quitman that D had the fault of 
taking the réle of mentor to any one 
who met him in a spirit of friendship, 
and his impertinence had made him lu- 
dicrous even before the tolerant colored 
soldiers. Now his conversation with our 
guest — whom he had come uninvited 
to our camp fire to monopolize — turned 
upon the impossibility of keeping clean- 
ly while moving over the dusty roads. 
‘An army Officer at a stationary post like 
Stockton, he said, had every facility for 
being as neat asapin. The lieutenant, 
who looked as if he had just been taken 
from a bandbox, glanced at his linen 
with a smile, and said that he would pre- 
‘er to drop the subject until he had time 
to take a swim in the creek. D—-—, 
encouraged by the remark, surveyed the 
officer with a critical eye, and said :— 

“The fault is with your laundress. 
When doing up your collars she stretches 
them the wrong way. Damp linen is 
pliable, and a good pull will in a twink- 
ling of an eye alter a fourteen to a fif- 
teen-inch -collar.”’ 

“ We don’t care,” said Ida, giving him 
a displeased look. 

“She ought to stretch them cross- 
wise instead of lengthwise,” he contin- 
ued, heedless of the interruption. “Then 
in doing up your bosom she makes the 
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same mistake. With a downward pull 
in front, and an upward pull at the back 
of the neck, no shirt will fit comforta- 
bly. The plaits should be smoothed out 
gently, and not forced into place by a 
stroke of a hot flatiron.” 

“ Thank you,” said the lieutenant,with 
an amused look. “In my mercifulness, 
I have forbidden my wife’s doing upany 
man’s shirts but my own. I am not my- 
self very fastidious, and so without a 
question I put on the shirts she gives 
me, and I wear them until she gives me 
orders to take them off.” 

Two sergeants, anxious to know how 
the invalids were doing, had come and 
stood in silence listening, and they greet- 
ed D —~— with hearty laughter, as he 
turned for a stroll down the creek. 

From Stockton there were two good 
routes into the interior of Texas. The 
most direct one and most convenient for 
water and other things, was by the way 
of Camp Lancaster, Camp Hudson, and 
Fort Clark. A lieutenant, who had a 
furlough, was going with his wife and 
child, a nurse, and escort of soldiers, vza 
the Comanche trail, which was good as 
far as the Horsehead crossing of the 
Pecos River, but more dangerous in 
more directly crossing the stamping 
ground of the Indians on their way from 
and tothe Concho Valley ; from the Pe- 
cos it crossed a dry country to Flat-Rock 
Holes, and went down the Middle Con- 
cho to Fort Concho. 

We dared not accompany the party, 
knowing that with their fresh animals, 
and eagerness to get on, they would out- 
strip us. We were glad of our decision 
when we learned three days later what 
we had thereby escaped. Some incom- 
ing soldiers brought the news that they 
had met the lieutenant with a few head 
of horses and a remnant of his escort 
moving rapidly on to Fort Concho in 
the greatest distress. On hearing what 
had happened, they returned to the 
scene of the last camp together to search 
for the missing ones, and they had given 
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him one of their teams to go on with. 
A flood had washed down one of the 
many cafions on the right of the trail, 
and caught them unawares while they 
were in their noon camp, and swept 
his away wife, child, nurse, and four of 
his escort, with their vehicles, and nearly 
all their stock. 

They had camped in the bed of the 
cafion, heedless of the danger threat- 
ened them by a black cloud hanging 
about the mountain top at the gulch’s 
head. They had feared nothing, until 
such a body of water had accumulated in 
the upper basin of the natural water- 
course that it swept rocks, trees, and 
everything in its way, through the hith- 
erto dry defile, and far out into the plain. 
They had had their lunch and rest, and 
were driving the herd back into camp for 
reharnessing, when thetorrent came, and 
none but those near the banks had time 
even to attempt saving themselves. 

Some of the soldiers were driving 
down a few head of laggard stock, while 
the others were in camp, putting away 


the provisions, and making ready for the 


road. One had the harness on his 
horses and was swinging the pair to the 
tongue of the one buggy, in which sat 
the wife and child, when suddenly the 
dull roar of a storm in the mountains, as 
all thought it was, was changed to a 
terrible crashing, as the flood, with a 
breast ten feet high, came tearing around 
a point a couple of hundred yards above 
the camp, and timbers rolled end over 
end before it, mixed with stones tons in 
weight. 

The lieutenant was idly pacing back 
and forth along the southern bank when 
the wife shouted to him, “Up! up! 
Quick! Save yourself! Goodby !” 

He looked at her in alarm, and saw 
her standing in the buggy, her face 
blanched, and the baby laughing in her 
arms. It was only a glance, and seeing 
the soldiers all panic-stricken, and him- 
self in a vague way surmising the rea- 
son, he obeyed his wife’s call. Her 
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warning words will ever ring in the ear 
of the bereaved man, who, when a mo- 
ment later he turned to look again, saw 
before him but a tumultuous and muddy 
river. 

The laggard horses and their drivers 
were saved, as was also one of the sol- 
diers who was in camp at the moment of 
the disaster. The nurse had caught him 
by the coat, as he attempted escape by 
running. A fierce struggle had ensued 
in the water, as they were swept away 
together. The coat was torn in two, and 
thus freed from his burden he was 
dashed within the reach of a bush nearly 
a mile below the late camp ground. No 
other lived five minutes after the tide 
was seen rushing upon them. 

Our informants had spent a day help- 
ing in the search for the bodies. Those 
of the wife and child were taken to Fort 
Concho by the distracted husband, and 
that of the nurse, who was found with 
the missing cloth from the soldier’s coat 
in her rigid clutch, was buried near the 
road, as were also those of the drowned 
soldiers. 

If it be true that lightning never 
strikes twice in one place, it is equally 
true of cloudbursts. Floods are a grad- 
ual rising of the water, while cloudbursts 
come with a breast of water which is in 
its height according to the amount of 
rubbish it has to roll before it. There 
is areason why cloudbursts never occur 
twice in one place ; or if they do it ‘is 
after many years’ time, when the debris 
has accumulated in quantities to hold in 
check the heavy fall of water until it 
finally breaks the dam, rebuilds and 
breaks it again and again, finally to speed 
away on its mission of destruction col- 
lected ina solitary channel. Cloudbur% s 
occur most frequently in mountainous 
countries subject to heavy hailstorms, 
—and yet there is no such thing as a 
cloudburst. It only seems such to the 
unthinking one who sees the flood when 
it has found which path to take to the 
lower levels, and comes down with a tre- 
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mendous rush. The huge bowlders the 
Grand Cafion and others in Arizona 
have cast from their mouth miles out 
into theopen plain bear evidence of sud- 
den, mighty, yet but temporary forces. 
The little flats of rich soil found in cafi- 
ons have been deposited there from far 
above by temporary blockades in the 
narrower gorges below them of the heav- 
ier freight carried with the current, 
while the finer sediments found time for 
settlement in the stay of speed and place 
in the washed out nooks of former 
floods. Leta heavy shower be hanging 
over the mountain above him, and the 
mountain rover will not locate his camp 
near the bed of the cafion without first 
studying the watershed at its head. If 
for several miles the watershed all tends 
to the one channel, he knows that a 
shower of hail and rain lasting two hours 
only will cause a “ cloudburst,” or, more 
properly, a freshet where the waters 
converge. He knows that the hailstones, 
the broken twigs, the grass roots, the 
shrubbery, the logs, trees, and stones, 
are a co-operating lot when they begin 
to move and accumulate before the water 
seeking the sea, and the mass of coarser 
and finer material forms into a rolling 
dam which bulkheads and breaks alter- 
nately until the descent ends in the 
valley. The steep and rocky mountain 


sides during the rain absorb but little, 


while the thousands of rivulets band 
together in a seething torrent down the 
main cafion, carrying with it every mov- 
able thing in its way. 

There were no chance travelers to fall 
in with, so we left Fort Stockton alone, 
excepting for D , whose hands made 
him almost helpless, and much more a 
burden than a protection to us, as with 
his bandaged fingers he could not under 
any pressure of need have held and fired 
a gun with certain aim. For sixty miles, 
too, to where we struck the Pecos River, 
the road was short of water, wood, and 
all the camper’s comforts. Eighteen 
miles out, and we made our night camp 
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beside the Comanche Spring, where we 
turned off the Fort Concho road. 

As our animals were comparatively 
fresh, we drove faster than common over 
the next forty miles, though we covered 
only the average ground a day,—twenty 
miles. We had not the beauty of scen- 
ery generally found along streams of 
the size of the Pecos. Nor was the river 
larger at the point where we struck it 
than several hundred miles north of it. 
Along its banks were a few grayish wil- 
lows, and a matted mass of colorless 
brush. But for this serpentinely running 
ridge of vegetation, a shade darker than 
the bleached sand with its sparse scat- 
tering of a more dwarfed shrubbery, we 
should not have known of the river’s 
whereabouts until we came to its brink. 
The hills were low, shapeless, and desti- 
tute of other than the same nonde- 
script, dead-looking, and seemingly leaf- 
less brush, which struggled in vain to 
cover the nakedness of the desolate land- 
scape. The stream was fordable far be- 
low, and it continually rolled an unset- 
tleable matter, which kept it in an evenly 
roily state, as are the waters of other 
streams to westward. 

Our next three days’ travel lay along 
the west bank of the Pecos, with little 
or no variation of scenery, excepting our 
gradual nearing of the eastern end of 
the Sierra Charrote range. Day after 
day we pressed onward, our invalid es- 
cort riding dejectedly in the rear of our 
two teams, while we met no travel and 
saw no human being. 

Finally we reached the works of what 
was known as Camp Lancaster, which 
was established by a noted engineer, 
Lieutenant W. Smith, in the year 1849. 
It was but atemporary affair, and served 
the travel only as a mound upon the 
desert indicates a location. The ruins 
lay a little back from the river on the 
opposite side, and the hills on their east 
side had a sparse covering of live oak 
brush, giving the eye a slight relief 
from the monotonous barrenness. 
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Eager for a change, on our last camp 
beside the Pecos Mrs. Baker and I got 
out our fishing tackle and tried to get a 
bite, and we lashed the roily waters for 
a half mile above and below camp for 
the next two hours, hoping for a dainty 
dish at supper, but we failed even to get 
anibble. We were good enough anglers 
where there were fish to be caught ; and 
though we had not practiced at rabbit 
and bird hunting, we had had some game 
all along, with a little antelope occasion- 
ally from the overplus at D ’s camp, 
or that of such other lucky hunters as 
we met. Withall the desolation of the 
place, we might yet have had game of 
some kind, had not the hunter been dis- 
abled. 

Crossing the river the following morn- 
ing, we bore off toward Bonita Moun- 
tain, and to the head waters of the 
Devil’s River. We were then nearing the 
thirtieth degree of longitude. Summer 
was coming on, and even when we were 
but a day out from the Pecos it seemed 
to us that we were beginning to gain on 
the land of promise. A winter’s travel 
through Northwestern Kansas, South- 
ern Colorado, New Mexico, and Western 
Texas had accustomed our eyes to buf- 
falo grass, patches of gramma grass, a 
sprinkling of bunch grass, the bare stalks 
of rye grass, dead and matted salt grass, 
or no grass at all, and everything visible, 
I may say, bore the same colorless hue ; 
but a change we knew was coming, a 
soil — something we had not seen for a 
good while — was visible, and far in our 
advance we knew that rich green grasses 
were growing, that treessuch as had long 
been strange tg us swayed to and fro 
with their abundance of foliage, and all 
this change of vegetation betokened 
other than alkaline waters at their roots. 
Our mules lifted their heads repeatedly, 
sniffing the air and quickening their 
steps with low whinnies of satisfaction, 
while we also marked the atmospheric 
change, and stared ahead miles before 
we could see anything really assuring. 
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When we did see something it was a 
grand revelation to us. It seemed that 
there was but a step from the desert in- 
to the green groves of Paradise, as we 
drew up foranight’s camp in a clearing 
among the tall trees that skirted the 
banks of Devil's River. The change 
was so sudden that we were fairly beside 
ourselves with delight. There we were 
at last, with green, luscious grass for our 
mules and the most enchanting bower 
for our camp-ground, and we pinched 
ourselves and our joyful animals to be 
sure that we were not all asleep and 
dreaming. 

It was yet early in the afternoon, and 
each with a mouthful of the tender grass, 
we danced away through the green car- 
peted halls of the park, which was as 
beautiful as nature’s art could contrive, 
looking alternately into the treetops, up- 
on the waving grass along the margin 
of the wood, and down into the clear 
brook singing as it ran over its pebbly 
bed, on, on to mingle with the murky 
waters of the Rio Grande. The place 
was clear of underbrush, giving scope to 
our vision, and a grape vine near by 
reached far up into the tree it had chosen 
as its support, while birds chirped among 
its foliage, and such a flow of thoughts 
we had probably never before expressed. 
Amid outbursts of admiration, we were 
speculating on the possibility of a dreary 
locality for our next night camp, which 
would be all the more dreary for our hav- 
ing had this one. We had had a little 
taste of variation in the reeds and fire 
flies along the creek at Fort Stockton, 
but such as that would, we knew, hence- 
forth be spoiled. 

“Come, quick! I have found lots of 
berries. I wonder what they are!” I 
cried, plucking the fruit from the low 
hanging branches of a tree. 

“ Mulberries, only mulberries,” replied 
Mrs. Baker, as she came .« help me. 

We returned to camp at sunset, our 
hats and stomachs full of berries, while 
Ida’s were full of last year’s nuts, which 
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she had gathered up from among the 
grass and leaves at the foot of the majes- 
tic pecan trees. 

The camp fire was soon built, its blue 
smoke coiling among the green boughs 
above, while the flickering flame looked 
fairy-like against the green background ; 
and we were just finishing our tea when 
a peculiar man, mounted on a small, wiry 
bay, checked the smooth, noiseless, and 
quick gait of his animal almost upon the 
edge of the cloth around which we sat. 

So sudden and so silent was the horse- 
man’s appearance that we should have 
been startled, had not ample assurance 
been conveyed by his look and nod, and 
in the single friendly word “ How?” as 
we all simultaneously turned our gaze 
upon him. 

We all uttered a low “ How!” in re- 
turn, as if that constituted the whole of 
our vocabulary, and we were shocked by 
our recklessness in allowing our locality 
to so enchant us with its beauty that 
even a friend could so take us unawares. 

There was a dignity about the poorly- 
mounted, middle-aged man that pleased 
us, and Mrs. Baker asked him to dis- 
mount and accept the draining of our 
tea-pot ; and off his animal the stranger 
was more dignified and more a curiosity 
than before. We were used to seeing 
the Western character in almost every 
phase of border life, yet we knew that 
this man belonged to a class not of the 
common; and we were in the mood to 
take pleasure in studying his type of 
character, and getting from him such 
light as we could on whatever subject of 
interest that might be introduced. 

He was near six feet in stature, erect 
and thin, and he wore the inevitable 
broad-brimmed, drab-colored felt hat, 
which was becomingly poised, and from 
under which peered two eyes that I 
thought then were black, but I learned 
a year later that they were either gray 
or blue. His features were regular, and 
his face was, without lessening its at- 
tractiveness, bronzed by the prairie 
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winds of months and years past. His 
dark brown hair hung over his shoulders, 
adding to hisstrange, yet comely appear- 
ance. He wore close-fitting buckskin 
breeches and shirt,— down the seams of 
the sleeves and legs of which had once 
been a strip of long buckskin fringe, but 
the strings in these had been weeded out 
for practicalpurposes until those remain- 
ing presented a ragged spectacle. He 
wore moccasins with rawhide soles, and 
at the horn of his saddle hung a Win- 
chesterrepeating rifle, which I was quick 
to notice was an exact duplicate of my 
own. L.ike all travelers of his kind, he 
wore a leathern belt, with scabbards at 
the back, wherein were tucked a pair of 
Colt’s navy revolvers, and a wicked look- 
ing bowie knife. 

As he cast the rein over his horse’s 
head, and moved to right of the near 
lying embers of our campfire, his mo- 
tion was elastic and gliding. Ida tied 
the rein to a wheel, and he sat down, 
lifted the cup, and took a draught of the 
steaming tea I had poured for him. 

“ That is excellent,” he said. ‘“ I usu- 
ally make and drink my tea in my own 
company only.” 

I left Mrs. Baker to do the honors to 
our guest, while I sat in silent judgment 
upon him, and his look was not cunning 
and deceptive, nor had it the sometimes 
accompanying repulsiveness of being 
thoroughly vigilant. There was a com- 
bination of smoothness, coolness, and 
seriousness, about the man’s look and 
movement not easily described: while 
he was self-poised and had a refined air 
wholly his own, and we feared no treach- 
ery from him, we yet knew instinctively 
that he would be a merciless enemy, and 
that he was something of a desperado. 

“Ladies,” he said, when he had drained 
his cup, casting me a glance, as he ad- 
dressed himself to Mrs. Baker, “ you are 
probably on your way to San Antonio. 
If so, you will do mea kindness if you 
will give me a scrap of paper and an 
envelope.” 
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“Weare going that way,” replied Mrs. 
Baker ; and after rummaging one of our 
boxes I gave him the required papers 
and a pencil. He wrote then for a few 
minutes, his paper on the back of a tin 
plate, enclosed the communication in the 
envelope, and directed it to J. H. Coon, 
San Antonio, then gave it to me, asking 
me to post it on the last day of our being 
there. Not before, he urged, if we cared 
to avoid useless questioning. 

I cleared away the dishes, and D——, 
who had shared our supper, by this time 
bethought him to say that he had some- 
thing at his own camp more invigorating 
than tea, if the stranger cared to sample 
it. It was given him, he said, at Stock- 
ton, and as no one had been along to 
share it with him, he had not yet even 
taken out the cork to smell of it. As he 
spoke, D , who was a Southerner, 
and knew that a stimulant must be car- 
ried in the South by the traveler who 
wished to leave a good impression as to 
_ lineage and good breeding among its 
moving element, was already half way 
to his camp, and from his saddle bags he 
then drew the canteen with which he re- 
turned. 

“With your leave, ladies,” said the 
stranger, taking the canteen from 
D ’s hand, and holding the mouth to 
his lips. I began to fear for the conse- 
quence, as I watched the muscles of his 
throat, but the canteen was lowered 
gently at last, and with a pleased smile 
he took from Ida’s hand some nuts she 
had been cracking on the wagon-tongue 
with the whiffletree hammer; and she 
was on friendly terms with him at once, 
as she had never thought of being with 
D 
Our invalid was in a liberal mood, and 
so again, before indulging ina smoke, 
he urged the stranger to settle the nuts 
with another pull at the canteen. Again 
the man drank heartily, and then ina 
dreamy silence leaned against the tree 
trunk at his back, while Ida told him she 
wished he was going with us, as his 
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horse was just the size she wanted to 
ride, only half as high as was D——’s, 
which she could nt mount without get- 
ting on a wheel. 

Thus, with D——’s help, we had got- 
ten ourselves into an uncomfortable sit- 
uation. We concluded that we werein 
for it, and so, with an air of unconcern, 
we quietly prepared for our evening chat, 
hoping to have another voice do most of 
the talking, even under the temporary 
difficulties. 

“You have your family, perhaps, at 
San Antonio?” said Mrs. Baker to break 
the stranger's silence, and her question 
was more éffective than she had anti- 
cipated. Casting his eyes over the group 
of us who sat before him, he began : — 

“ Ladies, I scarcely ever speak of my 
business ; but that is good brandy. May 
I take just a little more?” he asked, his 
eyes shunning D , while he looked at 
us questioningly. 

Mrs. Baker and I exchanged a dubious 
smile, and Ida said, while she reached 
him the canteen, “It won’t hurt him a 
bit, mamma; he is n’t like anyone else,” 
and the stranger drank again, draining 
the canteen dry, so that we need not 
fear another attack upon it. 

“T live up the river a few miles, for 
the time being,” he began, “and you 
were in my way as I was homeward 
bound. Meeting you was a pleasant sur- 
prise to me, and quite enough to make 
me feel like talking. My father’s stock- 
ranch is not farfrom San Antonio. He 
is an old man now, and it may be that 
he has wished his wayward boy had nev- 
er been born. Excepting myself, all of 
our family are about him. I am the eld- 
est child and the only rover. My father 
was a Georgian. Heisa gentleman and 
always was. He knows, too, how to en- 
joy his vast tracts of land, with their 
sleek herds of cattle. He has horses, 
and dogs, too,— mongrel and blooded ; 
and until I was thirty he had slaves to 
do all that was to be done. Such were 
the conditions I had lived under up to 
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twenty, and the emancipation was a try- 
ing change in our home. We seemed 
poor then, but we could not work at slave 
labor. All missed the slaves that had 
been at their daily beck, and yet we all 
felt that the slave could not justly be a 
slave. I wanted him to have his rights, 
his personality, yet my prejudices too, 
would have forbidden my working at 
what he had worked at. But we were 
not yet so poor. I had my horses, too, 
and have them yet; but home was no 
longer the same place to us that it was 
before the war. 

“ How old do you think I am?” he 
said abruptly. “All say about thirty, 
but I am in my fortieth year. However, 
I left home ten years before the war, 
and under circumstances which forbade 
my return except in dreaming. When 
about twenty, I killed two members of 
the Devlin family, neighbors of ours, 
for speaking abusively of my father, and 
threatening’vengeance for some natural 
and honorable advantage he had over 
them, and since that time I have been 
missing, but in constant correspondence 
with my family. 

I have trapped, hunted, fished, gam- 
bled, and battled with Indians, from 
Hudson’s Bay to the Gulf of California. 
I like the North for general hunting and 
trapping, and the South for gambling 
and Indian fighting ; but I never hunt a 
fight. I spent a winter on Red River 
of the North, when for months the snow 
was from four to ten feet on the level. I 
was above old Fort Abercrombie, where 
horses, men, and dogs, froze and starved 
to death. I ‘hoofed it’ to Snelling, and 
in the fall was flat-boating tons of furs to 
St. Louis,—the result of my work and 
that of my partners. We had a tough 
experience. The hardship of both cold 
and hunger was too much for them, but 
I weathered it. There was a mint of 
money in furs at that time, and I had 
thousands when finally I sneaked home 
to spend a night on the grounds which 
you will pass over before long. At day- 
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break I was mounted on the best horse 
my father had, and flying up Cibolo 
Creek, northward bound. I only get in- 
to this country occasionally, and I never 
come and go the same route twice over. 
If my letter goes all right, I shall see 
father and mother again, and then I am 
off for another trip. If certain members 
of the Devlin family happen to be out 
of the way, I may be able with care to 
spend a few days at home.” 

At this point the speaker’s head 
dropped in meditation, and he was silent. 

“T knew that you had been far to the 
north by your use of the word ‘ How,’” 
said Mrs. Baker. “I have myself been 
as far as northern Montana, but you it 
seems, have been farther.” 

The remark served both to end the 
silence and change the subject. The 
stranger straightened up again and was 
about to speak, when he caught and 
shook the empty canteen beside him, 
then dropped it again, and said :— 

“The word ‘How’ I learned in the 
Rockies, or on their eastern slopes, 
though it is used familiarly elsewhere. 
I greeted you with it, but I have sent 
the greeting to others and been met dif- 
ferently. I was preparing a venison 
roast in a trapper’s ‘cabin on the head- 
waters of the North Platte a few years 
ago, and stepping to the door thought- 
less of harm, I found about thirty Ara- 
pahoe Indians in battle array before me. 
They were at that time on the warpath 
with the whites. I said ‘How?’ Then 
the chief said ‘How,’ and his warriors 
all lowered their spears, which were lift 
ed ready to strike. They dismounted 
their ponies, made some trifling but fair 
trades of blankets ; then remounted and 
rode away. But at another time, in 
the lower Colorado, the Indians were 
bad and the settlers were on their guard. 
At dusk I pushed aside the blanket door 
of a friend’s cabin, to enter for an even- 
ing’s chat, andas I did so,I said ‘ How?’ 
In an instant I caught a charge of shot 
in my legs, and I carry some of them 
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yet. My friend was sitting by his fire, 
and with gun across his knees. He was 
thinking of Indians at the moment I so 
suddenly pulled the blanket aside, and 
even as I spoke the friendly word he 
wheeled around on his stool to defend 
himself from the assault of a supposed 
scalper. 

“T could tell you of gambling troubles, 
but will not, as ladies could not appreci- 
ate them. I could tell you, too, of dif- 
ficulties with Indians, but you are not 
upon safe enough ground to make that 
an interesting theme. At this point, 
too, you are not far from the Mexican 
line, with its lawless vaqueros. 

Only a year ago this month, I was 
hunting in the Greenhorn Mountains, 
for the Pueblo, Colorado, market, when, 
with unusual luck, I was occupied until 
after dark in dressing some fresh game 
and hanging it upintrees. When I had 
my meat safe, I concluded to go into the 
foothills to camp until daybreak. I found 
a little creek, watered my horse, and 
was about to unsaddle when I was sud- 
denly seized from behind, and I found 


myself the prisoner of five men, three of 
whom were Goodnight’s herders, while 
the others were from Cafion City, and 


hunting lost horses. I was taken asa 
horsethief, and the men would hear no 
explanation from me. It was a moonlit 
night, and after my hands were tied se- 
curely, as they thought, they piled my 
implements of war in a heap, led my 
horse under a neighboring tree, put my 
lariat around my neck, and made me 
stand on my horse while they fastened 
the other end toa limb. The lariat was 
not my only one, nor a strong one. I 
kept it for extra needs, but said nothing 
of that, and was glad at the moment (if 
aman could be glad at such a time) that 
the other had been left with my meat. 
My hands like my body are slim, and J 
worked them loose, the while pretend- 
ing to weep, and the pretense was un- 
der the circumstances and in the dim 
light of the moon, fairly well sustained. 
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I talked of how unjust they were to hang 
me without judge or jury; I offered to 
lead them to the game I had killed in 
witness of what I had said was my sole 
business in the mountains, and I ap. 
pealed to them for the sake of my old 
mother, but to no purpose. Hang I 
must, and so without further parley my 
horse was led out from under me. They 
knew not that my hands were free, but 
in a twinkling I threw them to the rope 
above, leaped high into the air from my 
horse's rump, and as the slack was tak- 
en up in my fall, the rotten lariat broke, 
and I stood unharmed in their midst. 
Another leap, and I had my guns. One 
more, and [ was on my horse again, and 
before my exulting captors were over 
their surprise, I was galloping away, fir- 
ing back at the group as I fled; and my 
three skinned deer may be hanging yet 
in the tree where I placed them on that 
evening, as | dared not remain in the 
vicinity to deliver them at the market 
on the following day.” 

Giving the canteen a wistful look, 
he continued, assured by our attitude 
that we were listening, “My name is 
Coon, Zip Coon, I am called in the 
Southern States, and Colonel Boone in 
the Northern countries. And now, la- 
dies, I must thank you for an evening’s 
entertainment,” he continued, after a 
moment’s pause. 

Again he took the canteen, gave the 
nozzle its accustomed tilt, while the lost 
cork rattled in the empty vessel, and 
“ Here’s to the wish that we may meet 
again,” was his toast. 

Then he arose, and with the noiseless 
movement of a cat sprang upon his shag- 
gy steed, and there was but a twinkling 
of a silver-mounted bowie in the check- 
ered moonbeams, as he cantered away 
under the trees up the west bank of the 
Devil's River. 

D—— too had arisen, and gone to his 
own camp, and as the two disappeared, 
I said to Mrs. Baker : 

“T like him; he is fine looking, and 
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there is something grand about him al- 
though he drinks.” 

“T have met some of his kind in my 
travels,” said she, “and whatever may 
be their faults, I have been persuaded 
after longer acquaintance with them to 
think of them always as gentlemen. 
They have enough of the desperado in 
them to make them brave, and soul and 
heart enough sometimes to make them 
heroic.” 

“ But he has been a hunter and a trap- 
per,” I said with a shrug. 

“ What of that?” she returned. “ Ani- 
mals always have been hunted, and will 
and must be hunted through all time.” 

We then commented on the improb- 
ability of our ever meeting our evening 
visitor again. Thinking now, twenty 
years later, of his toast, I perceive that 
he understood better than did we that 
we were all aimless rovers, and therefore 
liable to meet in some distant part of 
the globe. I little dreamed then that I 
should again meet him, and weep for the 
joy and fortune of it. I little thought 
then that this buckskinned temporary 
hermit of Devil’s River should one day 
save me from a murderous tomahawk ; 
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and it is perhaps well that we cannot 
look into the future. 

“Where is he, mamma? Is he gone, 
Mrs. Phelps?” asked Ida, lifting her 
head from her mother’s lap, where she 
had been sleeping the past hour. 

The mules, which had been feeding, 
had their ropes then drawn to short lim- 
its, and we made our bed and retired in 
the bright moonlight, to have our en- 
chantment renewed at dawn by a pre- 
lude from a wild turkey gobbler high 
among thetreesa little to our left. Mrs. 
Baker would not take her rifle and go in 
pursuit and D—— could not, so it was 
left with its life and liberty. 

We arose and looked with deep admi- 
ration upon the dew bespangled woods 
and grass-carpeted open grounds that 
surrounded us. No, we were not dream- 
ing,— we had pitched our lodge ina wild 
park, the most strikingly beautiful it 
was ever our fortune to behold. The 
flora that skirted it found deep appreci- 
ation in us, who had so long traveled 
and camped in a seemingly endless, dry, 
dreary and destitute country ; though as 
we did so its very dreariness had had in 
it a fascination unaccountable. 

Dagmar Mariager. 


THE PROBLEM OF GOD, FREEDOM AND IMMORTALITY. 


[NoTE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 

I suppose that at this time no one 
looks for a demonstration of the immor- 
tality of the soul, of a future life, of a 
theory of conduct, which shall be exact 
and satisfying in the manner of the 
proofs of geometry, or which shall even 
be of the same nature as the demonstra- 
tions of physical science. To all those 
who accept revelation with no _ hesita- 
tions, and especially to those who sub- 
mit to its interpretation by an infallible 


Church, all these and similar questions 
are readily settled,—and it may be said 
that they are finally settled to such per- 
sonsonly. We are forced to admit that 
there are vast numbers of thinking men 
and women who fall short of the certain- 
ties to be found in the churches, and 
who still must not be regarded as irre- 
ligious, since they are ardent seekers for 
the truth and for insight. Such persons 
will value any presentation of the great- 
est of all human questions that will 
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cause them to reflect in a fruitful and 
not in a vain way—that affords any 
light upon the mysteries of life and 
death. It is not in the least necessary 
that such a presentation shall agree at 
all points with one’s personal views or 
beliefs. It is simply requisite that what 
is presented shall be worthy of these 
high questions, and shall be suggestive, 
and in its own way adequate. 

It is for this reason that I have trans- 
lated a portion of a very remarkable 
article by M. Sully-Prudhomme, of the 
French Academy, in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes for November 15, 1890. I 
have ventured to detach from the origi- 
nal article certain parts which closely 
cohere, and to translate them into words 
that I hope do no injustice t»theauthor’s 
thought, though they surely fail to re- 
produce his masterly form and exquisite 
style. The original article isa commen- 
tary “on the meaning and the conse- 
quences of the wager of Pascal,’’— the 
celebrated appeal of Pascal to the reason 
of the unconvinced to engage them to 
declare — to wager — from every motive 
of interest that God must exist. There 
is no space here to exhibit the nature of 
Pascal’s famous argument, (which is, of 
course, from the point of view of the 
most convinced Christian,) nor yet to 
show the commentary with which M. 
Sully-Prudhomme accompanies it. For 
this the original paper must and should 
be read. I pass directly to the latter 
part of the article, which deals with more 
general and less theological considera- 
tions, and regards the problem from the 
standpoint of the philosopher rather 
than from that of the priest. 

It is impossible not to be concerned 
about the questions treated, for there are 
no human questions of equal moment. 
I think there is no one who will not find 
the treatment suggestive, no matter how 
widely different may be his personal 
point of view. The very difference in 
the point of view compels attention. 

With this preface, which seems to be 
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necessary, I pass to the extracts I have 


translated and placed together. 
E. S. #7] 


THE human intelligence perceives, by 
its internal and external observation, 
only a small portion of the totality of 
things — cf the All; it explains only a 
very small portion of the little that it 
perceives, and it explains that portion 
inadequately and insufficiently. For ex- 
ample, in the innumerable multitude of 
the heavenly bedies, the mind grasps 
only those of the solar system with suffi- 
cient precision to render their move- 
ments intelligible, and it has not yet 
explained the origin of the law that gov- 
erns them. In proportion as the posi- 
tive sciences advance, the region be- 
tween that which the mind explains and 
that which yet remains for it to explain 
becomes smaller and smaller. It is this 
mysterious difference that has furnished 
the material out of which primitive re- 
ligions have been built; and thus the 
region of the Divine has suffered a de- 
crease in the imagination of mankind, 
which is proportional to the progress of 
the sciences ; the Divine has been pro- 
gressively more and more detached and 
disengaged from that which superstition 
has mingled with it. But to the vision 
of intelligence, no matter how narrow 
or how cold the individual mind may be, 
this region cannot decrease indefinitely 
and without limit. There is in the Di- 
vine something that is not to be com- 
pletely reduced by the positive sciences, 
a basis that they cannot dissolve and as- 
similate, that is, in fact, the Divine itself. 

Let us suppose, in fact, that all the 
positive, all the special sciences, finally 
bound together and unified, have at last 
achieved their collective work : the final 
result formulated in a unique law would 
still leave that law unexplained. 

What is a scientific law in reality, ex- 
cept a general fact obtained by induction 
from particular and isolated facts; and 
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is not this general fact unexplained, just 
as were the particular facts which it as- 
sociates together? If the Divine were 
completely eliminated from the physics 
of the universe, it would be even more 
clearly distinguishable, it would be sim- 
ply returned to itself, in a word it would 
have become entirely metaphysical. 

Now if metaphysics is defined in this 
way, it is not called upon to wait for the 
completion of the work of positive sci- 
ence in order to justify its object, since 
its object is now recognized and under- 
stood, and is already placed outside of 
the domain of positive science, and since 
we may at once define this object as 
all that positive science (supposed com- 
pleted) still lacks in order entirely to 
satisfy human intelligence. 

For the intelligence, the All,— the to- 
tality,— would still remain unexplained, 
but it would be absurd if it contained 
nothing that might exist of itself with- 
out the aid of something else and differ- 
ent. The Divine, properly so called, 


that which subsists after science, sup- 
posed completed, has freed it from all 


its idolatrous or imaginary elements, is 
precisely that which in the totality is 
self-existent, and contains the complete 
explanation of all the rest. It is then 
the necessary, the absolute, the eternal 
the infinite, the perfect, for all these 
qualities are bound together and are de- 
rived from the unique quality of self- 
existence. 

Thus defined, the Divine exists, since 
the necessity of its existence comes from 
the very definition. 

Human reason demands, in order to be 
satisfied, that there should bein the All 
something which depends upon nothing 
else, which exists of itself, and from 
which all the rest proceeds ; this is the 
Divine, the veritable God, of which we 
know nothing more. We proceed from 
and depend upon Him, like all the rest 
that is not self-existent. But what is the 
nature of our dependence? What are 
the ties that unite us to him? Can we 
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act so that our actions reach even to our 
First Cause, and there determine a reac- 
tion that is important for us? Or do 
our acts become effaced in the immen- 
sity of the All, like the dying ripples 
produced by a pebble thrown into the 
sea? Andif wearein relations with our 
Cause, with the Divine, is it solely dur- 
ing the period of our apparition upon 
the earth, or perhaps in some other 
sphere, beyond, and in the future? For 
if it isnot demonstrated that our essence 
escapes from death, at least in part, 
neither is it demonstrated that it is en- 
tirely annihilated with our body. The 
complex virtuality, whatever it may be, 
that incites and orders the assemblage 
of external atoms to constitute our body, 
and that imposes on our organs their 
forms and uses, (a virtuality that is at 
once plastic and formative, and moreover 
susceptible of consciousness, sensibility, 
intelligence and will,) existed long be- 
fore we ourselves existed, in our most 
remote ancestors, from whom we derive 
it hereditarily by an uninterrupted-suc- 
cession of generations. It has been 
many times renewed before our time in 
our forefathers, and it renews within 
ourselves the materials furnished by the 
aliments that we derive from air and 
earth. Since it has subsisted and still 
subsists under such a variety of bodily 
forms, successively reconstituted and 
broken up, we are not authorized to 
affirm that on the breaking up of our 
form this virtuality will itself be annihi- 
lated. 

We are completely ignorant of its na- 
ture and essence, which is a marvelous 
fact; for every virile individual of our 
ancestral series shows within himself 
that virtuality repeated and multiplied 
in an infinity of exemplars, each one of 
which might have sufficed, and of which 
one, at least, actually has sufficed, to re- 
produce itself with modifications, by ap- 
propriating another and a different vir- 
tuality of an opposite sex and different 
origin. 
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In the presence of a marvel like this, 
would it not be rash, in the present state 
of our knowledge, to believe that we are 
in possession of the truth, and to affirm 
that the individual completely perishes 
when his body dies ? 

There is, however, nothing more im- 
portant to us than to be fixed in this re- 
spect. Pascal feels this, and expresses 
it with singular force. “The immortal- 
ity of the soul (at least, its survival a‘ter 
this life) is a thing sé vitally important 
to us, which teaches us so profoundly, 
that no one who has not lost all feel- 
ing can be indifferent regarding this 
question. Each of our actions and our 
thoughts must take such different routes 
according as there is or is not eternal 
welfare to hope for,’ that it is impossible 
to take a step with sense and judgment 
without regulating it by the view of that 
point which is to be our ultimate object. 
Thus, our first interest and our first duty 
is toenlighten ourselves on this question, 
upon which all our conduct depends. 
And this is why I make an extreme 
distinction among those who are not 
convinced, between those who spend 
their best force to inform themselves, 
and those who live without thinking of 
it and without concern for it.” 

Shall we wait, then, until positive sci- 
ence has instructed us upon that which 
we are in so high a degree interested 
to know at once, in order that we may 
regulate our life by it? This would 
be to wait long, for in the succession 
of the sciences psychology is the last 
that should be organized ; its decisions 
depend upon the last conclusions of 
physiology,—a science that is but just 
founded. 

Let us see then if, in default of ac- 
quired knowledge, all spontaneous reve- 
lation is refused to us upon our psychic 
essence and its relations with the Divine. 

The satisfaction, the content that 
but it is suffi- 


cient if there may be another life, and our accounts to 
render,— SULLY-PRUDHOMME, 


1[t is the Christian who is speaking ; 
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comes to one by sacrifice, by the victory 
of the will over the appetites,by an effort 
to serve another ; remorse, indignation, 
modesty, esteem, scorn ; pride and the 
feeling of humiliation ; admiration, en- 
thusiasm, and the ecstatic aspiration 
awaked by beauty ; each and all of these 
states of the soul depend upon and are 
derived from a single feeling, to which 
it is easy to refer them all, which escapes 
analysis though its consequences are 
perhaps very considerable. 

Each man feels himself to have a 
value, a worth: in the first place a spe- 
cific worth, which he feels because he 
belongs to the human race rather than 
to any other part of the population of the 
earth; and then an individual worth, 
which comes from the comparison that 
he makes of his natural gifts, of his ac- 
quired qualities, and of what he calls his 
merits with those of other men. This 
double worth is revealed to him by his 
consciousness, by the special joy or sad- 
ness that accompanies the acts of his 
will. He feels this worth variable with- 
in himself, capable of being increased by 
age or by effort. 

He recognizes, moreover, in the worth 
of the organized beings of the earth, a 
progression of which man is the highest 
term ; he experiences finally, in the pres- 
ence of the beautiful, a kind of appeal 
from the infinite in a still higher degree, 
towards which he needs must strive, and 
which he can fully attain only by pass- 
ing out of and beyond the terrestrial 
sphere. He feels that in so far as he is 
man, he participates in and can associate 
himself witha universal striving towards 
the higher, that is to say, towards what 
is of increasingly greater worth. This 
ascension in the life identifies morals 
with zsthetics In fact, the perception 
of plastic or of musical beauty is accom- 
panied with a grave and delightful feel- 
ing of some higher existence, which is 
expressing itsown charm by that beauty, 
and whose elevation is only to be con- 
ceived as an increase of worth, of value, 
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which increase is itself moral beauty, 
dignity. 

The moral consciousness, that intimate 
announcement of a law imposed on con- 
duct, warns the man of the necessity 
that he is under to obey this law, or else 
to retrogradé, to diminish in worth. The 
obligatory nature of duty arises from 
this alternative. At the last analysis, 
the categorical imperative is the law of 
universal proceeding towards amore and 
more complex organization for the pro- 
gress and the dignity of the species, and 
that which is imperative in this law is 
the summons to move in the direction 
of this progress under penalty of losing 
in dignity. 

In proportion as consciousness awakes 
in the beings of the ascensional series, 
whose every grade is a superior degree 
of dignity,the direction of the movement 
passes from the instinct and the appe- 
tite to the intelligence and to the will, 
and the moral consciousnessis born to in- 
dicate to the will and intelligence in what 
paths they must move. Life and dignity 
in living are in so close a relation that 
to regress in dignity is to live less ; it is 
to descend again some rounds of the lad- 
der of life; and from this it comes that 
among beings that have a sentiment of 
their entire dignity, moral obligation 
speaks to the consciousness as imperi- 
ously as the instinct of self-preservation. 

But is not all this illusory or chimer- 
ical? Are these different moral states 
really evidences, as we are tempted to 
believe —are they objective? Or, since 
they are innate, irreducible, should we 
not rather infer that they are simple 
legacies amassed by a long heredity, 
simple centuries-old depositions of prej- 
udices useful for the preservation of so- 
ciety and of impressions made by the 
mystery of the universe (which was then 
complete) upon the virgin brains of our 
first ancestors? Is the interpretation 
which we have given, or is any other 
which might be given, be it never so se- 
ductive, admissible in a certain degree ? 
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In how far does it approach the truth; 
what chance of it being true? 

This is precisely the hazard of the 
forced wager (of Pascal). Doubt in this 
regard varies from one man to another, , 
according to his race, his education, his 
personal reflection, his mental predis- 
position to believe and to fear. Accord- 
ing as we form an idea more or less ac- 
curate of the signification of these moral 
states, we shall fix within wider or closer 
limits the probability of the hazard and 
the chances more or less favorable of the 
wager that we shall make. 

For the modern European and for 
every man of European stock, in spite 
of his efforts to free himself from the 
snares of illusion, it is very difficult to 
suspect the witness of the moral con- 
sciousness and even that of the zesthetic 
sense, or to deprive the words moral 
worth, merit, responsibility, duty, etc., 
of all objective meaning. 

Doubt upon the transcendental origin 
of these intuitive notions is, in reality, 
rather verbal than actual. That which 
the philosopher dares not affirm in his 
speculations from intellectual prudence, 
the man, the father of a family, the cit- 
izen, affirms resolutely by his conduct. 
The latter takes no account of the pre- 
cautions of the former. He feels him- 
self constrained to good faith, to justice, 
in a word, to virtue, spertously, not by 
taste, by a kind of refined dilettantism, 
because it pleases him, but zxdependently 
of his will; that is to say, by an exter- 
nal and superior injunction, by a cate- 
gorical imperative, in which he recog- 
nizes more or less expressly and clearly 
his deepest bond with the first and sov- 
eign cause, with the Divine. Thus he 
is inclined to wager in favor of the exis- 
tence of a divinity whose action upon his 
destiny is not to be passed over ; if his 
passion prevails over his inclination to 
wager thus,and puts his conduct in oppo- 
sition with his supreme interest, he re- 
proaches himself and is vexed with him- 
self on that account. He desires that his 
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present life shall not compromise his fu- 
ture beyond the tomb; a future that is 
unknown,uncertain,but that may well be 
another life of reparations (either of 

. reward or of expiation) of the first. For 
it is not evident that the essence of the 
Divine does not revolt from the equal 
annihilation of the evil doer, who goes 
unpunished upon the earth, and of his 
victim, who goes uncompensated ; from 
the annihilation of the benefactor, who 
is misunderstood, and of the ingrate, 
who is unwhipped of justice. We feel 
that an indifference like this towards 
the fate of the sensibilities would be 
something irrational,—likea thing which 
is revolting in the principle of sentient 
life. 

We cannot, however, conceal from 
ourselves that the spectacle of the world 
in which we live spares us no scandal. 
The blind and ferocious struggle for 
existence seems to be its law; species 
exist only by the continual sacrifice of 
the most feeble to the needs of the 
strongest. No pity finds a place in this 
frightful conflict of brutal appetites. 
Altruism is only revealed between indi- 
viduals of the same species, and then 
only in the interest of its preservation ; 
maternal love fades out as soon as the 
infant has become capable of striving in 
its turn to defend and to sustain its life. 

It seems, moreover, as it there had 
been absolutely nothing in common be- 
tween our human ideas of justice, of 
goodness, and the plan of creation on 
the earth, up to the time of man’s ap- 
pearance upon it.’ In order to attribute 

1 NOTE BY THE TRANSLATOR.— If this picture of the 
unspeakable conflict and distress of the world seems too 
despairing, as drawn by the philosopher,-let us stop for 
a moment to display that drawn by the priest — by Car- 
dinal Newman, in his Apologia pro Vita Sua (page 267), 
who says : 

‘* To consider the world in its length and breadth, its 
various history, the many races of men, their starts, 
their fortunes, their mutual alienation, their conflicts ; 
and their ways, habits, governments, forms of worship ; 
their enterprises, their aimless courses, their random 
achievements and acquirements, the impotent conclu- 


sion of long-standing facts, the tokens, so faint and 
broken, of a superintending design, the blind evolution 
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justice and goodness to the Divine, it 
seems that we must conceive divinity, 
without a basis for the conception, as of 
the human type. Even if this assimila- 
tion may be legitimate, still the qualities 
of goodness and justice must, to clothe 
a divine character, be absolute, without 
conditions to limit them, and conse- 
quently completed and perfect. Now if 
human goodness and justice are quite 
compatible with the existence of pain 
and evil, since their principal object is 
to prevent or to compensate them, it is 
not so in regard to goodness and justice 
that are divine ; for these, being perfect, 
would be not only constrained to cor- 
rect the effects of evil, but they would 
be by their very essence obliged to 
eternally exclude pain and to eternal- 
ly create and spread broadcast the most 
perfect felicity in the universe. But 
all the life history of our .planet pro- 
tests, alas, against the attribution of 
these human qualities to the Divine. 
Thus there results a cruel contradiction 
between the results of experience and 
the optimistic intuitions upon which our 
Morals and our Esthetics are founded. 
After having brought forward all the 
chances that are favorable to the object- 
ivity of these intuitions, we are still con- 
strained to oppose to them the chances, 
almost equal, that are contrary to them. 





of what turn out to be great powers or truths, the pro- 
gress of things, as if from unreasoning elements, not 
towards final causes, the greatness and littleness of man, 
his far-reaching aims, his short duration, the curtain 
hung over his futurity, the disappointments of life, the 
defeat of: good, the success of evil, physical pain, men- 
tal anguish, the prevalence and intensity of sin, the per- 
vading idolatries, the corruptions, the dreary, hopeless 
irreligion, that condition of the whole race so fearfully 
yet exactly described in the Apostle’s words, ‘ having no 
hope and without God in the world,’— all this is a vis- 
ion to dizzy and appall ; and inflicts upon the mind the 
sense of a profound mystery, which is absolutely be- 
yond human solution. What shall be said to this 
heart- piercing, reason-bewildering fact? I can only an- 
swer, t hat either there is no Creator, or this living so- 
ciety of men is in a true sense discarded from His 
presence, ° « . /f there be a God,— 
since there is a God,—the human race is implicated 
in some terrible aboriginal calamity. It is out of joint 
with the purposes of its Creator. e 
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If on the one hand we incline, on the 
faith of our intimate suggestions, to 
wager in favor of a future life in which 
our need of justice, of love, and of beati- 
tude will be satisfied, on the other we 
are invited by the evident immorality of 
the natural laws that are the expression 
of the Divine round about us, not to sac- 
rifice the present satisfaction of our ap- 
petites in a wager in which the hazard 
offers us no satisfaction for the sacrifice, 
since we can only expect to be rewarded 
for it by an act of Divine bounty, or at 
least of Divine justice. We are impelled 
to lose all confidence, all hope, in our re- 
lations with the Divine. 

Shall we then yield to the temptation 
to deny, as fallacious, the voice of con- 
sciousness ; to stifle, as sterile, our yearn- 
ings and our hopes of super-terrestrial 
ascension ; to trample down, as deceiv- 
ing, our aspirations towards the ideal 
that is expressed by beauty? Shall we 
throw ourselves back in despair into the 
narrow limits of animal life? If we do, 
we shall impose upon faculties of ours 
that are distinctively human a still great- 
er sacrifice than that which the opposite 
course would exact from our sensual ap- 
petites. It is then necessary, at all 
costs, to endeavor to conciliace, by a 
determined seeking, the spontaneous 
indications that we find in the depths 
of our heart with the results of external 
experience which are contrary in appear- 
ance. 

Such a research should be, however, 
vivid, and also limited to the probabili- 
ties ; if not, it will be useless, for other- 
wise it would be as well to leave to the 
slow progress of positive science the 
task of resolving the difficulties that it 
behoves us toconquer. Let us not for- 
get, in fact, that we wish to anticipate 
this progress because we are forced to 
live even before we have learned the se- 
cret of living. 

We ask from reflection only those ap- 
proximate and rough results that per- 
mit us to make the wager with some 
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sufficient chance of winning. Positive 
science does not yet furnish us with 
assured rules of conduct, and we are 
obliged to make the wager only because 
science is not yet in a state to substitute 
a certainty for the doubt within us. Let 
us resign ourselves, then, to determining 
only that which we must know in order 
to influence, by never so little, the bal- 
ance of our choice. 

Now if the odious spectacle, which we 
see before us, of the struggle for ex- 
istence between all terrestrial species 
shocks us, if it offends the moral con- 
sciousness within us, on the other hand, 
the triumph of force has its end in the 
excellence of the organism, revealed as 
it is by the beauty of structure; and 
our zsthetic sense finds its satisfaction 
there and proceeds to revise our moral 
judgment and to suspend, at least, our 
indignation. Harmony in proportion is 
but a sign; it annou‘ces a progress in 
the life. The complexity and the con- 
cert of organs impose upon the entire 
form of the body that variety in unity 
which is a condition of grace; motion 
and gesture translate the impulses of 
instinct and of will. In the higher spe- 
cies the effect of the countenance be- 
comes more and more distinctive, and 
in man it is completely separate and 
specialized. Moreover, man is endowed 
with the greatest aptitude for the inter- 
pretation of form ; his zsthetic feelings 
exercise themselves not only upon the 
forms of the real beings by which he is 
surrounded, but also upon those which 
he is capable of creating, and whose 
types are indicated, not furnished, to 
him by the reality; his imagination sur- 
passes the real, and tends towards a 
round in the ladder of life that is above 
the one on which he stands. 

No reason can be assigned to show 
that the ascensional series of living be- 
ings should stop and end with man; it 
is then quite probable that his aspira- 
tion towards the higher is objective, just 
in the same way as is his interpretation 
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of a particular expressive form taken on 
by a living being on the earth. 

Both astronomy and geology witness 
that for an incalculable time Nature has 
been in the travail of life, and we see 
her still elaborating her productions in 
the effort to realize some ideal, which, 
though obscure, is undeniable ; we feel 
ourselves drawn forward in this gigantic 
effort toward a sublime goal. We can 
only resist this drawing by doing vio- 
lence to all the impulses of our nature. 
A feeling of remorse warns us of our 
failures, and no philoSophic considera- 
tions can stifle it; an intimate joy sig- 
nalizes the increased worth —the value 
—that we gain from our efforts in the 
direction of the universal progress ; ad- 
miration makes us honor in others each 
victory of the will over appetite and of 
love over egotism in the service of this 
sacred struggle whose object is to in- 
crease and to perfect all life. 

Daily to increase in worthiness —such 
is the rule of conduct graven on the hu- 
man consciousness by the divine promot- 
er of the universal evolution. It is at 
least sufficiently probable to make it the 
safest for us to act as if it were certain, 
for if we abandon the chance to increase 
in worthiness and to conquer the rank 
that corresponds to our merit in the as- 
cending scale of created beings, we run 
the risk of descending these steps, and 
we sacrifice the possible outcome, the 
founded hope of satisfying our highest 
aspirations ; and we sacrifice this hope 
to the fear of losing the present joys of 
a degraded life, inferior and deeply trou- 
bled as its joys are at best. 

If the existence of pain inspires in us 
serious doubts upon the divine benevo- 
Ience with regard to creation, and speci- 
ally in regard to humanity, it is still cer- 
tain that the moral worth which consti- 
tutes our pride and to which we owe the 
most human joy, would be impossible 
were it not for pain. Would it be prefer- 
able if this species of joy, which is per- 
haps felt by every being in the universe 
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that is gaining a consciousness of life 
and is aspiring, were suppressed? Is 
the sentiment of dignity too dearly 
bought by life ? 

Without doubt, all,men will not make 
the same reply to this question. The 
heroes and the martyrs are rare, but they 
represent the glory of the human spe- 
cies, the most finished product that a 
laborious and slow selection has extract- 
ed,—and this product is precisely the 
most worthy. We should hesitate to 
strike them out of nature, in order to 
substitute for them the most ingenious 
machines for enjoying happiness. Be2- 
sides we have no right to do this until 
they have been consulted, and the si- 
lence of their tombs obliges us to respect 
the mysterious law that is forcing us to 
the same abode. 

Life on the earth is plainly a horrible 
hand to hand combat, in which the heart 
bleeds alike for the blows that it receives 
and for those that it sees given. Noth- 
ing less resembles the tenderness of a 
father than the inexorable sternness that 
presides over this butchery. And yet, 
if the fugitives only are vanquished, if 
the victory is fruitful, if many consola- 
tions flow from it, if there is a laurel for 
every wound, yet, yet we may dare the 
combat. Moreover, the struggle has 
begun, and we are in spite of ourselves 
enrolled ; if to fly is to lose the fight, to 
accept it is to have gained it. 

Let us then wager for the veracity of 
the word that is so obscure and at the 
same time so imperative, that in the 
most secret depths of our being whis- 
pers to us the command to be worthy — 
to collaborate in the work of universal 
progress towards the mysterious ideal 
of Nature. In the presence of the ter- 
rible problem that the silence of the ex- 
ternal world imposes on the human will, 
let us adopt the solution proposed to us 
by the interior voice of consciousness. 
We admit the utility of instinct to the 
animals; let us admit the interest, and 
thus the objectivity of the moral zsthe- 
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tic sense in man, since without this 
spontaneous revelation man can no more 
act as man than an animal without in- 
stinct can act conformably to its own 
essence —in a word, live, exist. If an- 
imals find within themselves the direct- 
ive impulse that permits them to live, it 
is not likely that man, alone among all 
living things on the earth, should be de- 
prived of all guide for his conduct. Now 
the guide that comes from his appetites 
is plainly not sufficient, since it does not 
distinguish him from an animal; it is 
then natural that he should seek within 
himself a higher rule of conduct, more 
specially human, and it is not less nat- 
ural that he should find it in his con- 
sciousness. If he trusts to this, that 
which he risks losing is not, properly 
speaking, anything human, for it is the 
share of happiness that he has in com- 
mon with inferior creatures. If he de- 
sires to be veritably a man, he cannot 
attach a value to this happiness at all 
comparable with the advantage which 
he is offered in the high probability of 
accomplishing his true destiny by sacri- 
ficing that grosser share of happiness to 
the chance of a felicity truly worthy of 
him. 

Let us add, moreover, that there are 
many persons to whom this forced wager 
may remain indifferent. Following the 
guide of their own appetites, they have 
wagered according to their own will, al- 
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though unknown to themselves, if they 
occupy a place in the scale of human 
beings so near to the animals that their 
consciousness suggests to them scarcely 
any distinction between good and evil, 
or scarcely any aspiration towards the 
better. Even in superior races, there 
are many individuals who, by a kind of 
‘atavism, have lagged back in the moral 
progress of their ancestors. Such per- 
sons, also, do not feel themselves inter- 
ested in taking one side or the other of 
the wager. They are engaged in it un- 
knowingly and without the least anxiety 
regarding a future beyond the earth. 
Those who feel within themselves dig- 
nity sufficient to be hazarded by blind 
conduct, are alone interested in weighing 
the chances. 

What we have just said of the condi- 
tions of the wager that is imposed on 
every man by the very necessity to live 
before he knows with certainty how he 
ought to live, is but a very summary 
statement of the question. 

The moral worth of an individual, that 
is to say the degree in which the quali- 
ties of the man are separated from those 
of the brute, can be measured by the 
consciousness that he has of the risks 
that he runs in this terrible game of 
chance, for he runs this risk only in so 
far as he has made himself responsible 
for his choice, by acquiring the essential 
characteristics of humanity. 

Sully-Prudhomme. 
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ScENE: Eastern-bound Pullman car 
at the Oakland mole. 

Time: 3.30 P. M. 

Enter elderly gentleman, carrying 
small valise and large hamper. Follow- 
ing him two ladies, evidently mother and 
daughter. Daughter in dark blue travel- 
ing costume, with large bunch of violets 
pinned to front of her jacket ; isa pretty 
slender girl, of about nineteen. Both la- 
den with flowers, books, and numerous 
small parcels, which they deposit in sec- 
tion nearest middle of car. The follow- 
ing conversation ensues :— 

“Gladys, dear, I am really worried over 
your taking this trip alone. Had you not 
better wait a day or so, to see if we can 
hunt some one up to accompany you?” 

“QO, no indeed, papa. It was unfortu- 
nate that Mr. Wilson was taken ill so 
suddenly this morning, so that Mrs. Wil- 
son could not go with me this afternoon, 
but you see I'll 4ave to start today to 
reach Omaha in time for Clara’s wed- 
ding, especially as I’m to be bridesmaid. 
You and mamma must not worry, for I 
shall get along all right alone.”’ 

In the meanwhile other passengers 
come in, and find their respective sec- 
tions. The engine toots warningly. A 
few more kisses and hurried instruc- 
tions, and papa and mamma are gone. 
The train moves off, slowly at first, then 
with increasing speed carries her farther 
and farther away from the two worried 
souls she had just left. ; 

Gladys felt a little frightened at the 
prospect of this, her first long journey 
alone, and kept her face turned toward 
the fast-flying but unnoticed landscape, 
for the blue eyes behind the long veil 
were blurred with tears. 

Her thoughts flew back to her parents, 
now on the way to their home in San 
Francisco. She knew how much they 


would miss her,—the only child,— 
though she was going to stay only a few 
weeks with her Omaha friends. She 
thought, too, of someone else who—well, 
some one who was also left in San Fran- 
cisco, 

Finally, turning to inspect her fellow- 
travelers, she thought the few men and 
two fussy old ladies looked very uninter- 
esting. Thrown carelessly in the sec- 
tion opposite was a valise and man’s 
ulster, but the owner was not visible. She 
then turned her attention to the books, 
candy, and flowers, piled up in front of 
her. She read, smiled over, and tucked 
away in her hand bag, the cards and tiny 
sealed notes hidden in the candy boxes 
or attached to the bouquets. 

Time passed, and with a restless little 
yawn Gladys glanced at her watch and 
found it after six. The porter just then 
announced that a stop will be made now 
at Sacramento for dinner. 

Gladys thought of the bother of un- 
packing the neatly-strapped hamper for 
just one meal,—disliked the idea of go- 
ing out at the station alone,— wished 
Mrs. Wilson had come,—then decided 
to dine on candy, as she was not very 
hungry. 

At the moment a familiar form came 
up the aisle, and in a second a tall, hand- 
some young man was standing near with 
outstretched hand. A gleam of amuse- 
ment was in his dark eyes as he quietly 
said, “ How do you do, Gladys?” 

A delicate pink colored her cheeks as 
she shook hands, and answered him with 
a surprised and rather cool, “Why, Jack, 
where did you come from?” 

“From the smoking room, where I’ve 
been for the last three hours, ever since 
I came in, and found you so wrapped up 
in the scenery, you did not see me,” he 
replied, moving some books away and 
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sitting beside her in the most matter-of- 
course way. 

“Where are you going, Jack ?” 

“To Omaha, Gladys.” 

“What for?” asked she, suspiciously. 

“Partly business,—partly pleasure. 
Business, to take care of you; pleasure, 
to be with you,” he answered concisely. 

“Now, Jack, you know that is very 
foolish, after—” 

“Last night, when you refused me 
again. Yes, I know; but you see I can’t 
help being foolish. Was born so, I 
guess,” said Jack resignedly. 

Dead silence followed this for about- 
two minutes. She looked steadily out 
of the window, while he gazed absently 
at the bald head of a man a few seats in 
front. 

Then he broke the silence by leaning 
towards her and saying ina very soft and 
persuasive tone, “ Gladys, won’t you re- 
consider what you said last night?” 

Looking around nervously to see if 
any one could hear, she answered, “ No, 
Jack, — please don’t go over that again, 
for it won’t do one bit of good.” 

He looked disappointed ; then picking 
up her jacket said, “ Well, we are almost 
at Sacramento. Come, let us go out to 
dinner.” 

Gladys rose quickly, glad that she did 
not have to dine on candy after all ; and 
while helping her with her coat Jack cas- 
ually remarked : — 

“ You have lots of flowers.” 

“ Yes, and these lovely violets,— they 
came this morning with no card at- 
tached ; but I think I can thank you for 
them,” she said, looking up brightly at 
him. : 

A tender look came into his eyes as 
he said, “ Yes, I sent them, and I’m 
much obliged to you for wearing them.” 

“O,” said Gladys rather coolly, “I 
had no preference. They matched my 
dress so well,—that is why I wore them.” 

“Yes, I see,” assented he, as coolly. 
“Those cream roses would not look well 
with it at all, for instance.” 
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Poor little violets, —that last remark 
caused their dethronement, for the girl 
with a flush hastily and angrily detached 
them, saying, “ Come to think of it, the 
roses would be far more effective,” and 
pinned a few of the long-stemmed beau- 
ties in their place. 

Just as quickly Jack replaced the few 
violets he had worn in his coat with a 
rosebud that she dropped,saying, “ Mine 
are withered, too.” 

Gladys looked annoyed, but said noth- 
ing, and in five minutes they were hur- 
riedly eating dinner at the station res- 
taurant. 

Afterward Jack amused and enter- 
tained her till the early bedtime, and she 
slept soundly that night, feeling safe 
with a friend so near. 

Carefully looking from behind her 
curtains next morning, Gladys saw that 
the opposite section had been changed 
from “two beds to two seats” again, 
but Jack was not visible. Half an hour 
found her dressed, waiting for him to 
appear, as she intended asking him to 
breakfast out of the well stocked ham- 
per. 

Presently he came in, and after a very 
slight hesitation smilingly accepted her 
invitation. He helped her unpack the 
hamper and set the table in her section, 
and in a perfect gale of fun they began 
their morning meal, sitting opposite. 

“This is fun, isn’t it?” said Gladys, 
spearing fora sardine with a corkscrew, 
for Jack, as company, was honored with 
the only fork. 

“Immense !” he assented, so emphat- 
ically that she laughed gleefully. 

Emboldened by this, Jack, in the act 
of carrying a piece of cold chicken to 
his mouth, leaned over, and lowering his 
voice and fork at the same time, said 
coaxingly,“ Let ’s breakfast together al- 
ways, — shall we, Gladys?” 

She smiled in spite of herseif at his 
tone and manner, even while a dainty 
frown slightly marred her pretty fore- 
head, and she answered briefly and em- 
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phatically : “Could n’t think of such a 
thing. Don’t be silly, Jack.” 

“QO, you cruel little girl!” said Jack 
dramatically, as he straightened up and 
proceeded to eat the morsel on his fork. 

Their merry little meal over, the rest 
of the day passed in the usual routine of 
a Pullman car. Jack was a!l devotion 
from first to last. Reading, talking, and 
eating, with hasty little promenades 
when there was any opportunity, was the 
order of the day. 

Gladys acknowledged to herself, after 
bidding him good night, that Jack was a 
very pleasant companion,— but she did 
not want to marry him ; no, indeed. 

Jack Hollis had known and loved Gla- 
dys Preston since he was a boy of nine- 
teen and she a little girl of fourteen. He 
had proposed and been declined several 
times, but knowing that she did not dis- 
like him, and believing that “everything 
comes to,the man who waits,” he was 
waiting, and in the meantime wooing, to 
the best of his ability. 

He was very much afraid she would 
meet some other man during her visit, 
who would fall in love with her and win 
her ; hence his deep-laid scheme to travel 
to Omaha with her. As for Gladys, after 
her first surprise at seeing him on board, 
she was so used to his never-failing de- 
votion that she took his coming with her 
as a matter of course. It was just like 
Jack, she thought. , 

The second morning Gladys arose 
with a severe headache. With that and 
a wretched night’s sleep she was worn 
out and cross,—undeniably so. She 
snubbed poor Jack, who was all sympa- 
thy ; refused the cup of tea he brought 
her when they changed cars at Ogden ; 
and when the journey began again, lay 
back on the pillows he fixed in the seat 
for her, and would have nothing to say 
to him. 

All day she suffered intensely, feign- 
ing sleep most of the time, to avoid be- 
ing fussed over by the sympathetic old 
ladies. 
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How Jack longed to take the golden- 
brown head in his arms and stroke the 
throbbing temples. Towards evening, 
when the rest of the passengers ‘were out 
at dinner, he asked her with a passionate 
tremor in his voice to give him the right 
to do so. 

She was trying to swallow the tea he 
had again brought in to her. Pushing it 
away, she said angrily :— 

“ Jack, you bother me to death. Don’t 
ever mention that subject to me again, 
for I will not marry you. Go away, and 
don’t speak to meat all.” Then the ach- 
ing head dropped wearily back on the 
pillow. 

Jack paled, took the half-emptied cup, 
and walked siiently out of the car. That 
was the last she saw of him that night. 
She had her berth made up early, and 
utterly exhausted, soon fell into a re- 
freshing sleep, from which she awoke in 
the night with the headache gone. 

Her first thought was of Jack, and her 
eyes opened wide with shame as she re- 
membered her rudeness to the man who 
had always been so kind to her. She re- 
called the pained, set look, as he had 
turned away the evening before, and re- 
solved to ask his pardon the first thing 
in the morning, when of course he would 
forgive her, and they would be good 
friends again. 

Morning found Gladys herself again, 
sweet and pretty as ever ; but no Jack to 
be seen. He had not come in to take 
breakfast with her, as she expected, so 
she decided he must have eaten at the 
station which had been passed early, be- 
fore she was up. 

After a lonely little breakfast by her- 
self, she settled down comfortably with 
a book to read, and wait for him to come 
and make up. 

The hours passed, however, and still 
no Jack. His traps were still opposite. 
so he must be on the train, probably in 
the smoking room, where the other men 
spent most of their time. She began to 
grow very indignant at his neglect. 
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“ To be sure, I told him never to speak 
to me again, but he knew I did not mean 
it,” soliloquized Gladys; then tossed her 
head and vowed she didn’t care what he 
did. 

At lunch time she saw him disappear 
in the eating room without so much as 
a look even in her direction. Shortly 
after the train moved, he sauntered care- 
lessly in to his section. Meeting her 
wondering eyes he gravely bowed, then 
taking a book was toall intents soon ab- 
sorbed in its contents. 

Her heart seemed to sink a few inches 
as she fully realized that he had taken her 
hasty words literally, and did not intend 
speaking to her. But pride came to her 
rescue, and she was apparently as much 
interested in her work as he was in his. 

The afternoon rolled on, and still they 
read, never glancing at each other. As 
the train drew up at the dinner station 
he threw down his book, and without a 
word to the girl across the aisle, went 
out talking and laughing with one of the 
men. 

Gladys, who had not left the car that 
day, timidly asked the old ladies if she 
could go out to dinner with them, and 
was promptly taken under their wing. 
After dinner, Jack stayed in the smoking 
room playing cards. 

Then,as the shadows darkened so that 
she could not see to read, Gladys’s spirits 
fell to lowest ebb. Turning to the win- 
dow, but seeing nothing of the fast-dark- 
ening landscape, she gazed steadily out 
with fast-filling eyes. She realized and 
confessed then to herself how much she 
had missed Jack all day. 

On the train flew into the darkness. 
The car lamps were lit, and berths were 
being made upall around her. Moreand 
more lonely and low-spirited she grew. 
Tomorrow morning would bring them 
to Omaha, where her friends would meet 
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her. She would go one way, Jack an- 
other, and he would never speak to her 
again. The last thought was too much 
for her, and by this time she was crying 
softly but bitterly in the corner, with her 
face still turned to the window. 

Ah, Jack, deliberately staying away all 
day from willful little Gladys was adiplo- 
matic stroke of yours! 

Suddenly some one leaned over her 
and said softly, “Why, Gladys, homesick 
already?” 

Startled, she turned quickly, and with 
a joyful little catch of her breath dashed 
her handkerchief over her eyes, and an- 
swered shyly, “ No, Jack, only lonesome, 
and I —I’m sorry I was so rude yester- 
day.” 

He sat down, screening her from any 
prying eyes, and said very low, “Gladys, 
darling, were you crying because I’ve 
been such an unmanly beast today ?” 

The pretty head dropped lower,— but 
noanswer. Jack glanced around; no one 
was looking. Taking her hand, he said :-— 
“Gladys, once more I ask you to be my 
wife. If you say no, I shall never trouble 
you again, but shall take the first train 
home from Omaha tomorrow, a disap- 
pointed man. Which is it, dear, yes 
or no?” 

Still no answer. 

“« Say yes, dearest,” pleaded Jack, with 
his lips dangerously near the fluffy bang. 

An almost imperceptible nod was all 
the answer he got, but it seemed to sat- 
isfy him. Gently raising her head he 
stole a kiss, just in time to escape the 
porter’s inquisitive eyes as he came up, 
blandly asking the young lady if she was 
ready to have her berth made up. 

Blushing furiously, the young lady said 
yes, she was ready ; so pressing her hand 
warmly, Jack whispered, ‘Good night, 
love,” and left her, well-satisfied with 
the result of his journey. 

Jessie Howell Hult: 
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IRON MOLDERS’ UNION No. 164, OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


TuIs union, instituted January 30, 
1867, reorganized April 1, 1878, is a sub- 
ordinate organization of the Iron Mold- 
ers’ Union of North America, which was 
organized July 5, 1859. 

The present bylaws of the local union, 
as published, were adopted March, 1889, 
and the constitution of the general union 
was adopted July 23, 1888. This consti- 
tution in its preface sets forth that it is 
an embodiment of “intelligent rules and 
uniform laws founded on the universal 
principle of equal and exact justice to 
all.” 

To determine the principles of the 
Iron Molders’ Union, the union’s esti 
mate of this “universal principle of equal 
and exact justice to all,” and the value 
of this claim, let reference be made to 
the constitution itself, and to the prac- 
tices of the members of the union col- 


lectively and severally considered. 


The constitution of the Iron Molders’ 
Union of North America provides, to 
quote such sections as are pertinent to 
our inquiry :— 


Art.7, Sec.5.— An employer demand- 
ing of members that they shall sign con- 
tracts, or that they shall work for store 
pay,or shall force them to work *‘ bucks ” 
or quit, or demand that they shall quit 
the Union or the shop, shall constitute 
a lockout, if indorsed in accordance with 
law. 
Art. 9, Sec. 5.— Any boy hereafter 
engaging himself to learn the trade of 
iron molding shall be required to serve 
four years. He shall in no case leave 
his employ without a just cause, and any 
apprentice so leaving shall not be per- 
mitted to work under the jurisdiction of 
any subordinate Union, but shall be re- 
quired to return to his employer. 


The following ratio of apprentices 
shall be allowed:— one to each shop, 
irrespective of the number of moiders 
employed, and one to every eight mold- 
ers thereafter ; and no boy shall begin to 
learn the trade previous to arriving at 
the age of sixteen years, and not after 
twenty-one years of age. 

No apprentice shall be allowed to 
work by the piece, only in the last year 
of his apprenticeship. 

Art. 10, Sec. 2.—We [subordinate 
Unions] pledge ourselves individually 
and collectively to be governed by the 
constitution, rules, and usages of the 
Iron Molders’ Union of North America. 

Art. 11, Sec. 3.— No member 
of any Subordinate Union, or of this 
Union, shall be allowed to disconnect 
himself from this organization by resig- 
nation or otherwise. 

Art. 12, Sec. 4.— A member receiv- 
ing a written or printed notice to attend 
a regular or special meeting of his Union 
must comply with such notice. unless 
prevented by sickness or absence from 
the city, under such penalties as may be 
prescribed. 

Sec. 5.— Any active or honorary 
member of this Union who shall use his 
position as foreman to the detriment of 
the Union, or any member thereof, shall 
be fined in the sum not less than $50 nor 
more than $200, and for the second of- 
fense shall be expelled. 

Art. 13, Sec. 1. — Any member of 
this Union who shall divulge any of the 
secret work of the Union shall be ex- 
pelled. 

Sec. 2.—Any member going to work 
in ashop declared on a strike or lock-out 
in accordance with the laws of this Union 
shall be expelled. 

Sec. 4— Any member undermining, 
or attempting to undermine, a brother 
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in his job or prices, or for working or of- 
fering to work at a reduction of prices or 
wages, shall be fined, suspended or ex- 
pelled at the option of the Union. 

Sec. 7.— It shall be unlawful for any 
member to work for an employer who 
has entered into any contract for work 
with the proprietor of anyfoundry whose 
shop is closed on account of difficulty in 
regard to wages or union principles. 

Art. 14, Sec. 1.— If any member of 
this Union violates any of the provisions 
of this constitution, it shall be the duty 
of any other member who may come to 
a knowledge of the same to immediately 
give notice in writing to the Presi- 
dent of his Union, who shall immediate- 
ly refer such charges to a committee for 
investigation. 

Sec. 3— Any member accused and 
being tried shall have the privilege, 
either personally or by attorney (the at- 
torney being a member of good stand- 
ing) to cross-examine all witnesses, and 
introducesuch testimony as he may deem 
advisable. 

Sec. 4.— Any accused member failing 
to appear before the committee when 
notified, the committee shall proceed to 
take testimony, the same as if the ac- 
cused were present. 

Sec. 5.— The committee shall report 
to the Union a synopsis of the testimony 
taken; their findings—guilty or not 
guilty —together with such recommen- 
dations as they may deem advisable. 

Sec. 6.— When the report of the com- 
mittee is made, the Union shall first vote 
on sustaining the report of the commit- 
tee as to the guilt or innocence of the ac- 
cused ; and if found guilty by the Union, 
then the next vote shall be on the pun- 
ishment to be inflicted. 

The vote shall be by ballot, and the 
first vote shall be on expulsion. If the 
vote is not in the affirmative, the next 
ballot shall be on the question of suspen- 
sion. If the vote is not in the affirma- 
tive, the next ballot shall be on the ques- 
tion of fine. If decided in the negative, 
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the next vote shall be on a reprimand. 
If, after going through the different 
grades of punishment, there has been no 
decision, the vote shall be taken over, 
commencing with suspension, and so 
continue until a decision is arrived at. 
Two ballots cannot be taken on the ques- 
tion of expulsion, and no adjournment 
can take place until a decision is arrived 
at. 

Art. 16, Sec.2.—This Union shall not 
be dissolved while there are three dis. 
senting Unions; nor shall this section be 
subject to any amendment or alteration 
whatever. 


STANDING RESOLUTIONS. 

3 — That all molders working under 
the jurisdiction of the I. M. U. of N. A. 
shall not go to work before 7 o’clock A.M. 

7.— That any member refusing to 
give, or giving a false price of a piece of 
work, be fined the sum of $5 for the first 
offense, and $10 for the second, and lia- 
ble to expulsion at the discretion of the 
Union. 

8.— That a uniform device, design, or 
mark be adopted by this Union, to be 
placed upon all castings, to designate 
firm and Union- made work, and the same 


- be copyrighted and distributed amongst 


the subordinate Unions for use by all 
foundrymen who conduct fair establish- 
ments ; and that copies of the same be 
published in all the labor papers and 
trades’ union journals of the country ; 
and that the Executive Board of the I. 
M. U. of N. A. are hereby authorized to 
carry this resolution into effect. 

9. That we earnestly recommend to 
all members of this Union, when pur- 
chasing goods of whatever kind, to care- 
fully discriminate between those made 
by Union as against non-Union work, 
and in all cases to give the preference to 
the Union made, and urge their friends 
to do likewise. 


DECISIONS. 
2. No member can be dropped from 
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membership. 

3. No member can withdraw from 
the organization. 

12. No member can strike a job. 

13. No shop committee can order a 
shop on a job to be struck. 

14. The members employed in a shop 
cannot strike the shop. 

15. No Unioncan order a job or shop 
on strike without first complying with 
the law of the I. M. U. of N. A. 

16. When members quit work when 
they could remain at work, it is not a 
lockout. 

25. No member working by the piece 
can employ a helper and pay him out of 
his (the molder’s) wages. 

26. No member working by the piece 
can work a helper if the helper is paid 
by the employer. 

27. No member working by the 
piece can work an apprentice, no matter 
whether the apprentice is one of the 
regular quota of the shop or whether he 
is paid by the employer or the member. 

28. Any member can employ a per- 
son for the following purposes :— 

To skim, to “shake out” and “cut 
sand,” but for no other purpose. 


[The bylaws of the Iron Molders’ Un- 
ion No. 164, of San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, provide :—] 

Art. 1, Sec. 1.— This Association 
shall be known by the name and title of 
Iron Molders’ Union No. 164, of San 
Francisco, California, under the juris- 
diction of the Iron Molders’ Union of 
North America. 

Sec. 2. — It shall have for its objects 
the raising of funds by entrance fees, 
subscriptions of members, fines, dona- 
tions, and by interest on capital, for the 
following purposes, namely: To take 
care of the sick, bury the dead, render 
financial support in time of strikes or 
lockouts,to encourage social intercourse, 
and use every lawful [a derivative refer- 
erable to the Iron Molders’ laws as the 
primitive] means that may tend to their 
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elevation in life: all of which objects 
shall be carried into effect in conformity 
with the constitution of the Iron Mold- 
ers’ Union of North America, and all of 
said laws and any alterations or amend- 
ments thereto, hereafter made and duly 
certified, shall apply to the members of 
this Union in the same manner as if 
they were inserted in these rules. 

Art. 7, Sec. 13.— A shop committee- 
man shall be elected by the members in 
each of the various shops under our ju- 
risdiction, and shall hold office for six 
months. He shall take charge of all 
matters connected with the Union in 
his shop, and collect each pay day all 
dues, fines, and assessments from the 
members employed, giving his receipt 
for the amount (receipt books to be sup- 
plied by the Union). He shall pay over 
all moneys collected by him to the Fi- 
nancial Secretary, on or before the next 
regular meeting after he has received it, 
and take his receipt for the amount cred- 
ited to each member. He shall make a 
monthly report showing the condition 
of trade, the number of apprentices, and 
the dates of their commencement at the 
trade, the number working under in- 
structions and the dates at which their 
term of instruction shall terminate. He 
shall also report any grievance that may 
exist between the employers and men. 
Should the members in any shop fail to 
elect a committeeman, each member in 
such shop shall be fined fifty cents per 
month until the law has been obeyed, 
and the President shall have power to 
appoint a committeeman fro fem. during 
the interval. 

Sec. 14.—Should any shop committee- 
man or other officer of this Union be dis- 
charged for performing his duties, he 
shall receive such sum per day as the 
Union may designate until he has ob- 
tained another job. 

Art. 10., Sec. 1.—The monthly dues 
of each member of this Union shall be 
one dollar. 

Sec. 3.— Every active member of this 
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Union shal] pay all dues, taxes, and extra 
assessments levied in accordance with 
the provisions of these by-laws, whether 
working at the trade or any other busi- 
ness, under penalty of suspension. 

Art.12, Sec. 2.— Any member of this 
Union who casts more than one ballot 
at an election of officers or delegates, or 
who votes more than once at cach bal- 
loting, shall be fined one hundred ($100) 
dollars ; and if the same is not promptly 
paid, he shall be suspended. The Union 
shall not on any account reduce this 
fine, and for the second offense the 
brother shall be expelled. 

Art. 13, Sec. 7.— Nomember or mem- 
bers shall be allowed, either directly or 
indirectly, to encourage the establish- 
ment of piece work ; but where it has 
been established they shall by every le- 
gitimate [derivative referable again to 
Iron Molders’ Union laws as the primi- 
tive] means endeavor to have it abol- 
ished. 

Sec. 9.— When a member 
is suspended for conduct unbecoming a 
Union man, or for scabbing, or disobey- 
ing the orders of this Union, he shall be 
reinstated only by ball ballot ; and if he 
fail to receive a two-thirds vote he shall 
not be reinstated, and he cannot be pro- 
posed again for six months. 

Art. 14, Sec. 2.— Any member going 
to work in a shop declared on a strike, 
in accordance with the laws of this 
Union shall be expelled. 

Sec. 5. It shall be unlawful for any 
co-operative foundry association to make 
or enter into any contract for work with 
the proprietor of any foundry whose 
shop is closed on account of difficulty in 
regard to wages or Union principles. 

Art. 16, Sec. 5. Any active or hon- 
orary member of this Union who shall 
use his position as foreman to the detri- 
ment of the Union, or any member 
thereof, shall be fined a sum not less 
than $50, nor more than $200, and for 
the second offense shall be expelled. 
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AN inspection of these rules and laws 
shows that a man, in becoming a mem- 
be’ of the Iron Molders’ Union, surren- 
ders his individuality and manhood to 
the organization ; renounces his right to 
“sign contracts with his employer”; 
pledges himself “to be governed by the 
constitution, rules, and usages of the 
Iron Molders’ Union of North Ameri- 
ca”’; makes oath that he will not discon- 
nect himself from this organization by 
resignation or otherwise ; subjects him- 
self to such penalties as the Union may 
see fit to impose upon him for his failure 
on written notice to attend any regular 
or special meeting of the Union; sub- 
mits, in case of being a foreman, and 
using his position tothe detriment of the 
Union or any member thereof, to be 
mulcted in a fine of from $50 to $200 for 
the first offense, and for the second of- 
fense to be expelled from the Union, — 
a penalty synonymous with that of ban- 
ishment from the country on pain of so- 
cial and industrial death within the arro- 
gated jurisdiction of the Union; pledges 
himself not to divulge any of the secret 
work cf the Union under the penalty of 
expulsion, — thus precluding redress 
through the established courts of justice 
for any wrong perpetrated upon him by 
the Union; obligates himself not to 
work in a shop declared on a strike or 
lockout, nor offer to work at areduction 
of prices or wages [regardless of their 
justice or extortion, or of his wants and 
intrinsic worth] under a penalty for the 
infraction of the rule of fine, suspen- 
sion, or expulsion, at the option of the 
Union. 

He abjures the laws of the coun- 
try, and transfers his allegiance to the 
laws of the Iron Molders’ Union; he con- 
federates with others in establishing 
and upholding an zmperium in imperio, 
clothed with powers superior to those 
of the State or general government ; he 
conspires with them against the inalien- 
able right of our boys to learn the mold- 
er’s trade on other conditions than 
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those prescribed by this self-constituted 
oligarchy, limiting the number so per- 
mitted to acquire the trade to an incon- 
siderable fraction, and encroaching on 
the rights of the employer to control 
these ; and he conspires to defraud the 
employer, by usurping his right to con- 
trol his own business, and by imposing 
arbitrary, vexatious, and detrimental 
rules for the government of his works, 
— rules fostering laziness, shirking, and 
extortion. 

The Iron Molders’ Union uses, in ad- 
dition to its written constitution and by- 
laws, an unwritten law, the scope of which 
is limited only by the will and pleasure of 
the managers of the organization. This 
law seems as variable in its operation as 
the chameleon in its colors. Thus in San 
Francisco, under a provision of this law 
industrious and skillful non-union mold- 
ers of probity and worth are forbidden 
by the elect union molders to work either 
in the so-called union foundries or in the 
non-union foundries, and are reviled as 
“scabs,” and beaten for disobeying the 
mandate of the Union ; while at the East, 
—even in Cincinnati, the headquarters 
of the Iron Molders’ Union of North 
America — union and non-union mold- 
ers are wont to work together in har- 
mony on the same floor. 

It is not surprising that the molders 
of the East, inspired by competition, 
should make arrangements more favor- 
able to their employers than to the man- 
ufacturers of the Pacific Coast; but it 
is matter of surprise that the molders 
of San Francisco, having the interests 
of their employers in keeping, should 
impose upon them different and harsher 
arrangements. It is obvious that by so 
doing — that is, by prohibiting non-union 
molders from working in common with 
them on the same floor, as non-union 
molders are wont to work with union 
molders at the East — they are ignoring 
their constitution as published to the 
world, which claims to be made up of 
“intelligent rules and wuxiform laws, 
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founded on the wxiversal principle of 
equal and exact justice to a//.” 

Whatever may be the conditions en- 
joyed by Eastern manufacturers, “uni- 
form laws” enjoin conditions equally 
favorable for the competing manufac- 
turers of the Pacific Coast. But when 
they remonstrate against the discrimina- 
tion made, they are substantially told by 
an exponent of the Iron Molders’ Union, 
that “might makes right”; that the 
molders of San Francisco have greater 
power than have their brethren of the 
East, and propose to exercise that power 
according to their own good pleasure. 

It thus- becomes evident that this fair- 
sounding declaration with respect to “in- 
telligent rules and uniform Jaws founded 
on the universal principle of equal and 
exact justice to all’ is but a pretence put 
forth to hoodwink the public. ‘The voice 
is the voice of Jacob, but the hand is the 
hand of Esau.” 

The case cited as unjust to the manu- 
facturers of the Pacific Coast would have 
less significance, were it the only one; 
but the history of the Iron Molders’ 
Union No. 164, of San Francisco, is re- 
plete with instances of the Union’s prac- 
tices adverse not only to the interests of 
the employers, but to the prosperity of 
the industries of the Pacific Coast, the 
well-being of society, and the welfare of 
the State. 

The organization at first bid fair to be 
an element of great usefulness and value 
in the economy of industry, the social re- 
lations of the workmen, and the interests 
of the community. It claimed to be in- 
stituted for the purpose of elevating its 
members in the industrial, social, and 
moral scale, and for the purpose of per- 
forming those acts common to benevo- 
lent societies. The employers approved 
the institution, and gave it material aid. 

But ere long it began to manifest a 
dictatorial spirit, and to aggress upon the 
rights of the employers. The latter, for 
the sake of harmony, yielded little by lit- 
tle; but the more they yielded, the more 
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arbitrary and despotic the leaders of the 
organization became. It may be said of 
them, as Josh Billings said of his most 
voracious goat, “It ate everything in 
sight, and all it ate seemed to go to ap- 
petite.” 

On June 24, 1869, the leaders of the 
Iron Molders’ Union No. 164 demanded 
the discharge of McMillan, a California 
boy engaged in the core room of the 
Union Iron Works until a vacancy should 
occur on the floor, when his molder ap- 
prenticeship would begin, and threat- 
ened to strike if their demand was not 
complied with. 

The proprietors, H. J. Booth & Com- 
pany, knowing the core department to 
be a distinct branch, independent of 
the molders' department, remonstrated 
against the flagrant injustice to the boy 
and to themselves, saying, ‘‘ Do you un- 
derstand the conditions of this boy Mc- 
Millan’s apprenticeship? If you do, and 
order a strike on his account, we will 
spend what means we can command to 
run this foundry outside of the Molders’ 
Union, and if we cannot succeed, we will 
sell out to some one that can.” 

The threatened strike was begun the 
next day (June 25), and was continued 
for some months. The works suffered a 
temporary inconvenience for the want of 
molders, but in a few days the foundry 
was turning out as much and as good 
work with non-union molders as it had 
been wont to do before the strike with 
union molders. 

It is a sad comment on the wisdom of 
this strike, that men who had been re- 
ceiving $4.50 wages a day, with steady 
employment before the strike, came back 
in less than six months after it began, 
offering to work for $3.00a day. Well 
might they bitterly deplore their own 
folly in having suffered themselves to be 
led by pretentious and blatant labor agi- 
tators from a condition of independence 
to that of want and misery. But the line 
was sharply drawn,— no union molders, 
as such, would be tolerated at the works. 
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The proprietors felt that the Union, 
through its representatives, had by its 
preposterous demands, limitations of 
work, and systematic striking, forfeited 
all claim to respect and confidence. 

They saw that the Union had under- 
taken to control the management of the 
Union Iron Works according to its will 
and pleasure. Saying nothing at pres- 
ent of the rights of the proprietors to 
manage their own business, they recog- 
nized, in the exponents of the Iron 
Molders’ Union, men incompetent in 
brains and skill to conduct with suc- 
cess any considerable undertaking. Now 
since the risk of carrying on the busi- 
ness of the Union Iron Works was that 
of its proprietors, they proposed, to exer- 
cise those rights accorded by common 
consent to theventurer in any legitimate 
enterprise. 

This they clearly set forth in an arti- 
cle published in the A/¢a, June 30, 1859, 
which also throws light upon the inner 
workings of the Molders’ Union. They 
say :— 

The Molders’ Union was notified of the boy’s em- 
ployment by one of the molders of the Union Iron 
Works, and the discharge of the boy or a strike was 
ordered. At the special meeting on the 25th of 
June, when the molders stated the facts of the case 
in reference to the boy, and the mistake made by the 
Union, they were cried down, and told that Booth 
& Company did not treat the committee with respect, 
and they would have the strike any way,— Wilson 
and Russell taking an active part in carrying this 
point,— ordering the strike, which may be the re- 
sult of the way the meetings are managed in the 
Molders’ Union. Wecan hardly believe that a body 
of sane men, with the facts before them, could be 
guilty of such injustice, if allowed a fair and honest 
expression and discussion. It seems to be usually the 
most bigoted and ignorant who control the actions of 
this society. 

Messrs. Booth & Company wish it distinctly un- 
derstood they do not intend to shirk or shrink from 
any responsibility that may devolve on them in con- 
sequence of employing the boy McMillan, but take the 
whole matter on their shoulders. They did employ 
him, employ him now, and intend to employ him until 
he learns his trade, or this ceases to be a free country. 
Having paid off all the men concerned in this strike, 
they are through with them in every shape and form, 
so long as they remain members of the Molders’ 
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Union, and intend to give every boy who is willing 
to work, and whom they can accommodate, a chance 
tu learn a trade and become an honest member of 
the community, whether it agrees with the ideas of 
any set of men or not. 

It is to be remarked that the boy Mc- 
Millan was not discharged, but was 
amply protected in learning the molders’ 
trade until he saw fit to leave of his own 
volition ; that the strike proving disas- 
trous to its instigators,the Union became 
demoralized, and fell into reproach as an 
incubus upon industry. 

We bring against the Union no railing 
accusations; but furthertoillustrate how 
intolerable it had become, it isto benoted 
that before the strike the cost for union 
labor on a quartz mortar mold was $23, 
and that after the strike the cost for non- 
union labor —termed by union molders 
“scab labor ’’— to do the same amount 
of work was $12.50. 

Without going further into detail, the 
facts bear us out, as appears by the books 
of the Union Iron Works, in saying that 
the case cited may be taken as fair, by 
illustrating generally the difference in 
cost for a given amount of work at con- 
stant wages per day, whether it was per- 
formed by union labor before the strike 
or by non-union labor after it. 

The Union, or an exponent of the 
striking molders’ cause, attempting to 
mislead the public mind by misrepre- 
senting the real issue, says in an article 
under the heading “ The Iron Molders’ 
Strike,” published in the Chronicle, Oc- 
tober 16, 1869 :— 

The iron molders of the Union Foundry and Ris- 
don Iron Works are on astrike The cause of action 
on the part of the employees of these two work-shops 
is the reductioa of their wages from"$4 to $3.50 per 
diem. <A few months back a large number of the 
molders in the First Street shop struck work on ac- 
count of an infraction of the Iron Molders’ Union 
rules by their employers. There are 175 iron mold- 
ers in the city, of which number 115 are out of em- 
ployment, and notwithstanding hard times, intend 
to fight it out on this line. 

To this misstatement of fact H. J. 
Booth & Company, over their signature, 
reply October 19in the Chronicle thus :— 
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The molders struck at the Union Iron Works on 
the 24th day of June, because we would not discharge 
a boy in accordance with their arbitrary and infa- 
mous rules, since which time we have carried on our 
establishment with non-society men, men who think 
for themselves, men who act for themselves. We 
have not in our employ, nor do we intend to have, 
any men or set of men who deny the right of others 
to earn an honest living because they don’t belong to 
some society. 

We do not employ, nor do we intend to employ, 
in any shape or capacity,any membersof the Molders’ 
Union No. 164, of San Francisco. It is folly to sup- 
pose manufacturers can pay double what is paid in 
the East, and compete with their goods, since the 
railroad is a success. Four founders [in San Fran- 
cisco] have failed during the past four months — 
tangible proof that this business has not been profit- 
able as conducted ; nor can it be so long as the men 
you employ dictate who shall work in the shop, 
what their pay shall be, and how much work they 
shall do. We are not aware of the intentions of oth- 
er foundrymen, It is our intention to meet any and 
all competition from abroad or at home, and pay such 
wages as will enable us to meet our obligations, al- 
ways recognizing the right of every man to accept 
or reject our terms, and never intend to allow any 
dictation as to how we shall conduct our business, 
whom we shall employ, or what wages we shall pay. 


Now, were the assertion true that a 
reduction of wages from $4 to $3.50a 
day was the cause of the strike at the 
Union Works,— which is purely a fabri- 
cation, as is evident from what precedes, 
—and were $4 assumed fair wages fora 
fair day’s work, reference to the cost of 
union labor on one hand, and that of 
non-union labor on the other, as exem- 
plified above, with respect to the making 
of quartz-mortar molds, would indicate 
that the proper reduction in wages per 
day would have been from $4 to $2.20, 
— yes, even less than $2.20. For the 
leading molder, who with his assistants 
made the cited mold, costing $12.50 for 
labor, stated that the work on it was 
done without extra exertion, and that 
the mold begun in the morning was fin- 
ished at 3 o'clock in the afternoon of the 
same day. 

Similar cases might be cited indefinite- 
ly, showing the frauds that before the 
strike were wont to be practiced upon 
the employers by union rules. Suffice 
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it to say, that the Union instead of pla- 
cing its feet on the necks of the employ- 
ers, itself bit the dust. 

It was, however, resuscitated in 1878. 
After this event the iron industry of San 
Francisco languished. The proprietors 
of the Fulton, Risdon, and Union Iron 
Works state the facts in the case and 
their proposed remedy, ina notice posted 
conspicuously in their several establish- 
ments, and reading as follows, viz: 


In consequence of the depressed condition of 
business and the recent universal reduction of wages 
in the East, which has decreased the price of ma- 
chinery more than 25 per cent below those of any 
previous time, and the importations having resulted 
in a general decrease of work produced here, and in 
order to avoid a general discharge of employees and 
perhaps an entire suspension of work, we feel reluc- 
tantly compelled to make a reduction of 15 per cent. 
on all wages on and after February 9, 1885. 


The employees —molders and other 
iron-workers — resisted the proposed re- 
duction bya strike which lasted ten days. 
The strikers won, but it was a barren 
victory for them. For by it they re- 
moved the only available barrier against 
the flooding of this market with East- 
ern-made machinery, thereby diminish- 
ing domestic production ; by it they sent 
large numbers of their craftsmen to the 
street, who otherwise might have had 
employment at remunerative wages ; by 
it the few were temporarily benefited at 
the expense of the many, reversing the 
well recognized principle that ought to 
obtain, — “the greatest good to the great- 
est number.” So that with respect to 
the ironworkers themselves, it was a de- 
feat for the majority of them in San 
Francisco; and with respect to the best 
interests of the community it was an 
irreparable injury. 

Notwithstanding the iron industry 
of San Francisco had been so greatly 
crippled, and continued to be crip- 
pled by the arbitrary and inequitable 
practices of the Iron Molders’ Union 
No. 164, still the Union persisted, in 
presence of these obvious facts,in its un- 
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wise, narrow-minded, and selfish course. 

Thus, it forbade the employment of 
non-union molders ; it forbade the em 
ployment of apprentices, except in the 
proportion of one apprentice to eight 
journeymen; it forbade, regardless of 
the intrinsic worth of an employee, that 
his wages should be less than $3.50 a 
day; it forbade a shop to be run on 
short time, though the shortness of day- 
light, or the dullness of trade, should 
render it necessary ; it forbade the fore- 
men of the various shops the right of 
working as molders unless they first 
became members of the Union, thereby 
seeking to divest the employer of any 
representation or control of his own 
works ; it sought to enforce a system 
of limitation of the amount of work 
a man should perform, placing the limit 
demonstrably fifty per cent and more 
below that of a fair day’s work; it de- 
nied the right of an employer to dis- 
charge a molder, providing he were an 
officer of the Union, however good and 
sufficient the reasons might be for his 
discharge ; it placed spies in the various 
foundries to note and report each and 
every infringement of its despotic rules, 
being a shop committee of three men to 
see that no one infringed any shop rule, 
and the foreman did not require too 
much work, (never a complaint about 
its being too little,) and then, in addi- 
tion, a spy on the committee, appointed 
by the president and unknown to com- 
mittee or foreman, thereby preventing 
the employees from doing a fair amount 
of work for their pay, and menacing 
them, in case of their doing such an 
amount, with fine for the first offense, 
and for the second, expulsion from the 
Union,—a penalty synonymous with 
banishment from all place subject to 
its authority and influence. 

August 30th, 1887, certain arrange- 
ments were made by and between the 
Iron Founders’ Association and the Iron 
Molders’ Union, among which one pro- 
vides that no change should be made in 
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the trade regulations without first calling 
a conference of the parties to these ar- 
rangements. 

Sept. 16, 1889, the Molders’ Union, in 
violation of this provision, sent notices 
to the foremen of the foundries, stating 
that they would not be allowed to work 
on the floor unless they first became 
members of the Union. 

The McCormick Brothers at once re- 
fused to submit to this imposition, and 
in consequence a strike was declared 
against their works by the Union. 

The Founders’ Association proposed 
that the matter be adjusted by submit- 
ting it to the decision of disinterested ar- 
bitrators, to which proposition the Mc- 
Cormick Bros. acceded. The Association 
made the same proposition October 18, 
1889, tothe Molders’ Union. On the 2oth 
of that month the Union replied, refusing 
to accept arbitration as a mode of settle- 
ment, on the pretense that the order in 
question “is one of the fundamental laws 
of the National Union.” 

Reference to the constitution of the 
Iron Molders’ Union of North America, 
Article 12, Section 5, shows that it reads : 
‘ “Any active or honorary member of 
this Union who shall use his position as 
foreman to the detriment of the Union or 
any member thereof, shal] be fined in a 
sum not less than $50 nor more than 
$200, and for the second offense shall be 
expelled.” 

This section, it is seen, does not pro- 
vide that the foreman of a foundry shall 
be a member of the Iron Molders’ Union 
of North America. Nor is there any 
other section in that constitution that 
provides the foreman shall be a member 
of that organization. Nor is there a sec- 
tion in the bylaws of the Iron Molders’ 
Union No. 164, that provides the fore- 
man of a foundry shall be a member of 
that organization. Therefore the reply 


holding that the order in question “is 
one of the fundamental laws of the Na- 
tional Union ” isa willful misstatement. 

The union molders, four in number, 
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who went to work in the Occidental 
Foundry, January 13th, are now work- 
with eight apprentices, and the foreman, 
who is not a member of the Molder’s 
Union, works with them on the floor, 
—all of which they persistently refused 
to do March 3, 1890. 

In view of the foregoing facts, see- 
ing that the managers of the Molders’ 
Union were bent on rule or ruin, and 
foreseeing by the light of past events 
that, should they rule, inevitable ruzxz 
would result to all concerned, the Iron 
Founders’ Association resolved to take 
in hand the helm of their own affairs,and 
avoid if possible the threatened wreck. 
In pursuance of this resolution, they no- 
tified the Molders’ Union, December 13, 
1889, of their determination to cancel, 
January 1, 1890, their agreement of 
August 30, 1887,,.with said Union. The 
Association wrote the Union January 
14, 1890, requesting a conference. 

At the conference the representatives 
of the Iron Founders brought to the at- 
tention of the union committee the de- 
pressed condition of trade here, result- 
ing largely from the difference of wages 
paid here and those paid at the East. 
They laid before the committee letters 
from forty different parts of the East, 
showing the maximum rate of a molder’s 
wages at these points to be $2.75 a day, 
and the minimum rate $2.00; while the 
Union persisted in dem anding that the 
minimum rate here should be $3.50 a 
day, equivalent to'75 per cent above the 
Eastern rate. The committee admitted 
these facts. The Iron Founders’ repre- 
sentatives also urged upon the consider- 
ation of the committee various other in- 
tolerable hardships wrought upon them 
by the excessively harsh rules and prac- 
tices of the Union,and submitted tothem 
the following propositions, to wit :— 

“1, That the Union shall at its next 
convention endeavor to secure for the 
shops a larger percentage of apprentices. 

“2. That the minimum rate of wages 
be fixed at $3 per day. 
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“3. That apprentices, after their time 
shall have expired, shall work one year 
under instruction before being entitled 
to demand the minimum rate. 

“4. That all limitation on work be 
withdrawn.” 

It is seen that these propositions are 
moderate and just as far as they go ; too 
moderate in fact, since justice requires 
that the limitation of apprenticeship be 
utterly abolished, and that the ban clos- 
ing the gates of industry against non- 
union workmen be removed. For these 
ban rules of the Union are wrong,— 
wrong socially, wrong politically, and 
wrong morally. They are most perni- 
cious,—a canker upon the genius of 
American institutions, and un-American 
in their every feature. Their triumph 
would be a subversion of the fundamen- 
tallaw of the land Indeed, these rules 
succeeding, what becofmes of the self- 
evident truths set forth in the Declara- 
tion of Independence,—that “ a// men 
are created free and equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness”? These rules succeeding, what 
becomes of the golden maxim of laws, 
“ Sic utor tuo ut alienum non ledas,”— 
“So use your own as not to injure an- 
other”? And what becomes of the 
divinely golden rule, “ Do unto others as 
you would they should do to you”? 


Resuming, it is stated that January 
18, 1890,the Union by letter to the Asso- 
ciation refused to accede to the proposi- 
tions submitted at the conference, and 
did not offer any measure of compro- 
mise. 

The Molders’ Union persisting in its 
unwarrantable practices, the Founders’ 
Association, February 21, 1890, gave it 
notice that on and after March Io, 1890, 
the following resolutions would take 
effect and be enforced by the Founders, 
V1Z: 


ia I. 


That the Secretary be instructed 
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to notify the*Moiders’ Union, that while 
we recognize the right of its members to 
associate themselves together for mu- 
tual benefit, we do not recognize it to 
the exclusion of molders not members of 
the Union. 

“2. We therefore do not recognize 
the right of the Union to control us in 
the employment of non-union men, nor 
to regulate the amount of work a man 
shall peform, nor limit the number of 
apprentices employed. 

“3. That we will not be restricted to 
a minimum of wages. 

“4. That all wages be paid by the 
hour, whatever the number of hours 
worked, and that ten hours constitutea 
day’s work, untila less number of hours 
be generully adopted by foundries east 
of the Rocky Mountains, when the same 
number of hours shall be the day’s labor 
here. 

“5. That overtime be paid as time 
and a half, Sundays and holidays as dou- 
ble time.” 

To the letter embodying these resolu- 
tions, the Union made no reply, but en- 
tered upon a strike March 3d, 1890, 
against the iron works severally con- 
trolled by the members of the Founders’ 
Association. Whether this silence was 
undertaken and maintained purposely,to 
the end that the strike coming as a sur- 
prise, the employers, unprepared, would 
be unable to fulfill their contracts, and 
thereby be subjected to no inconsidera- 
ble loss, I forbear to discuss, further 
than to say that subsequent events, and 
boasts of the managers of the Union, 
seem to confirm this construction. 

Certain it is, however, that whatever 
loss was sustained will ere long be.am- 
ply compensated by the greater amount 
of work turned out by the non-union 
molders than was wont to be accom- 
plished by an equal number of union 
molders plying their drone system. In- 
deed, experience proves that the non- 
union molders who took the place of the 
strikers perform cheerfully fifty per cent 
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more work a day than an equal number 
of union molders have been accustomed 
to de. This statement is made not only 
on the evidence of my personal observa- 
tion and experience at the Union Iron 
Works, bnt on the entirely credible tes- 
timony of several other employers in 
the different iron works of San Francis- 
co. Had the union molders before the 
strike been half as industrious in doing 
their duty, as since then they have been 
in attempting to prevent others from 
doing theirs, there would have been no 
causefor employers to complain of union 
drones. 

On June 14, the Founders’ Associa- 
tion received the following communica- 
tion from the Iron Molders’ Union, viz: 


Whereas, we have within the last twenty-four 
hours received positive information that the con- 
tract for naval work will not be given by the Gov- 
ernment to firms where the work of construction is 
likely to be delayed from any cause whatever, and 
whereas the pretext of labor troubles in San Francis- 
co is likely to be used as an excuse by Secretary 
Tracy to award contracts for $3,000,000 worth of 
work to Eastern firms, which otherwise would be 
performed in this city, therefore Be 7¢ resolved: 

1. That our Executive Committee be instructed 
to meet with a committee from the Engineers’ and 
Iron Founders’ Association, if they so desire, with a 
view to the adjustment of the present strike. 

2. Thata copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
Secretary of the Engineers’ and Founders’ Associa- 
tion, requesting also that he send us a reply as soon 
as possible, stating whether the Association is will- 
ing to meet us or not. 

Tothis communication the Engineers’ 
and Founders’ Association replied June 
16, as follows :— 

Tothe Iron Molders’ Union No. 164, of San Fran- 
cisco, 

Gentlemen: In answer to {your communication 
of the 14th instant, our Association begs to state 
that the members of your Union left Our employ on 
March 3d without notice, and that we have em- 
ployed others to take their places who are satisfac- 
tory to us ; and as we have not taken any action to 
prevent your members from working in our shops 
with all the just privileges of American citizens, we 
therefore do not know of anything to adjust, and 
for that reason see no occasion for a meeting. 


June 13th the Examiner telegraphed 
Senator George Hearst to cause the 
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Secretary of the Navy to withhold the 
contract for the cruisers [5,500 and 8,150 
ton cruisers] fromthe Union Iron Works 
until the molders’ strike should be arbi- 


trated. 
The Secretary also received atelegram 
reading as follows, viz :— 


Secretary United States Navy — 

Sir: The Morning Examiner announces that you 
decline awarding contracts to Union Iron Works for 
cruisers, although lowest bidders, unless they com- 
promise present molders’ strike, because you fear 
they cannot get machinery castings out in time ; but 
we, the undersigned, being all the leading foundries 
of the State of California, declare that we are not 
affected by the strike, and that our shops are at the 
disposal of the Union Iron Works, and will be at all 
times, and that the Union Iron Works will not be 
delayed for want of any casting needed for cruisers, 
should contract be awarded them, notwithstanding 
present or any possible molders’ strike. We take 
pleasure in guaranteeing this to you. 

Rispon IRoN Works, FULTON IRON Works, 
NATIONAL IRON WorKS, OCCIDENTAL FOUNDRY, 
INDUSTRIAL IRON WorkKS, GARRATT’s FOUNDRY, 
GOLDEN STATE AND MINERS’ IRON WorKs, CITY 
IRON Works, Paciric IRON Works. 

To this telegram, the Secretary of the 
Navy replied as follows :— 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 15, 1890. 
To Risdon Iron and Locomotive Works, San Fran- 
cisco : 

Examiner misinformed. 
not influenced by it. 


Regret strike, but action 


B. F. TRAcy. 


The Union Iron Works, unharmed by 
foes, obtained the contract for the build- 
ing of the 5,500 ton cruiser, but were in 
honorable competition underbid $15,000 
for the construction of the 8,150 ton 
cruiser. Such is the upshot of the whole 
matter. 

The records of this strike as conduct- 
ed by the striking molders and their abet- 
tors, when fully written up, will furnish 
one of the most crime-stained chapters 
in the annals of San Francisco. 

As I have said, the strike was begun 
March 3. Forthwith, the struck foun- 
dries were, in defiance of the fundamen- 
tal law of the land, invested by union 
pickets, to prevent the peaceful ingress 
and egress of the employees. Thence 
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on, non-union molders were assaulted — 
beaten, stabbed, and shot at — by that 
lawless gang; assaulted for simply ex- 
ercising their legal and moral right of 
earning their bread in the places vacated 
by the union molders of their own voli- 
tion, or in abject servitude to the bidding 
of their tyrant masters, the managers of 
the Union. These assaults have occurred 
by day and by night, in darkened alleys, 
on the public streets, on cars and cabs, 
and even in the sieeping apartments 
of the pursued,— whenever an unpro- 
tected non-union molder could be found 
or reached. As early as July 3d it was 
stated in court that over thirty cases 
were then pending against the striking 
molders, charging them with outrages. 
To these several other similar cases have 
since been added. 

Among these atrocities special men- 
tion may be made of the brutal attacks 
upon White, O’Connor, Sylvester, Im- 
boden, Porter, Galvin, Kerr of the Occi- 
dental Foundry, and Clausen, his em- 
ployee, upon Urell, Hender, young Ride- 
out ; of the stabbing of Stokes; of the 
discharging of leaden slugs from across 
the way into the sleeping apartment 
of the non-union molders at the Golden 
State and Miners’ Iron Works; of the 
shooting at Brown and his room-mate 
while looking out of the window at 
at their lodging room, at the Industrial 
Works and of the shooting at the offi- 
cers who attempted his arrest,as charged 
against Corcoran. 

But,fortunately for all concerned, they 
signally failed. The employers and 
their employees were not intimidated. 
They had resolved, in any event, and 
under all circumstances, to defend their 
“inalienable rights to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

The Union could have done nothing 
more unwise. Public indignation was 
further aroused and intensified by the 
occurrence of these acts. If from a mis- 
conception of the aims of the Iron Mold- 
ers’ Union, the thoughtful of the public 
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had hitherto felt sympathy for the strik- 
ing molders, that sympathy was turned 
to disgust, now that these aims were 
manifested by the nature of the means 
employed for their attainment. 

Had the Union expelled those of its 
members guilty of the outrages proved 
against them, the act would have tended 
to exculpate it from the imputation of 
its having been the causa causans of 
those crimes ; but on the contrary it de- 
fended the criminals to its utmost, and 
thereby confirmed the truth of its impu- 
tation. 

It is to be remarked that the assaults 
of the union strikers upon their victims 
have been made in every case without 
the least provocation and without color 
of excuse. The spirit inspiring these 
attacks seems not less demoniac than 
that of the veriest savages. From one 
point of view, it seems most unnatural 
that Mr. Kerr should have been select- 
ed from the Founders’ Association as 
the victim of the Union's vengeance, for 
his conduct toward the Union and its 
members severally had been uniformly 
kind. He had been especially kind to 
its president, often accommodating him 
with loans of money. 

It has been asserted that the present 
strike was begun and has been carried 
on to the present time through the influ- 
enceand in the interests of the president 
of the Iron Molders’ Union No. 164, and 
not in conformity to the views of its 
more reasonable members, nor in the 
interests of the Union. If this be true, 
it is a sad comment upon the wisdom of 
the Union in following the lead of one so 
bent on self-aggrandizement at its ex- 
pense, and capable of resorting to such 
desperate means to attain his ends. A 
leader to accomplish any worthy object 
must possess other qualities than power 
to incite the worst passions, to cause 
idleness and misery, and to vilify the 
industrious and honest workman who 
has sufficient independence to think for 
himself and act upon his own judgment. 
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Such, in fine, are among the principles and on a strike, are the practices of its 
of the Iron Molders’ Union No. 164, set members, acting under its protection. 
forth in its constitution and by-laws,and Time enjoins that a consideration of the 
developed in the operation ot its unwrit- effects of these principles and practices 
ten law ; and such in the manufactory, be deferred to a future occasion. 

Irving M. Scott. 
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YOUTH AND I. 


MEtTHouGHT the path was dark and drear 
Along which Grief would make her way. 

The boughs above would all be sere ; 

The grass beneath have suffered blight. 

The very wind would her bewray 

With plaining of its bitter plight. ; 
What time the clouds were turned to shrouds 
For dead hopes led by Joy astray. 


So Youth and I but sought to shun 
What lanes lay bleak and bare above. 
And took the road wherein the sun 
Baptized the leaves with liquid light. 
Where Peace seemed brooding like a dove 
And all looked fond and fair and right. 
But there at last our tears fell fast,— 

For Grief came hand in hand with Love. 


Julie M. Lippmann. 
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A USEFUL CENSUS— HOW TO SECURE IT. 


Tue need of exhaustive and accurate 
statistics increases in almost a geomet- 
rical ratio with the growth and develop- 
ment of the country and the advance- 
ment of civilization. Tabulated state- 
ments have become in the fullest sense 
the indices of all progress. The conveni- 
ent arrangement of statistics has become 
an art in itself, and deductions from sta- 
tistics have evolved a separate science. 
Statistics gleaned by the census-taker 
and arranged by the Interior Depart- 
ment have grown to fill a much more im- 
portant function than the one designed 
by the framers of our government, when 
providing for the decennial census on 
which to base representation. They are 
now an important adjunct of every busi- 
ness, not excepting agriculture. They 


form the basis and prove the accuracy or 
falsity of every school of political econ- 
omy. But more than all these, they have 


become the handmaid of the journalist, 
and through him are now the most po- 
tent educational factor in correcting pop- 
ular error and guiding aright the seeker 
after truth. 

Heretofore the census has been of lit- 
tle value to the people. Even from the 
standpoint that its sole object is to equal- 
ize representation, it has been a false 
agent, for the returns have been so long 
delayed that rapid development has 
changed the relative conditions before a 
rearrangement of representation could 
take place. When we come to apply the 
results of the census to its broader field 
of usefulness, its educational mission, we 
find that it is totally unreliable, and too 
slow in its operations to meet the de- 
mands of an age so intensely alive with 
nervous activity. There is a constant 
demand for the latest and most reliable 
statistics on every conceivable subject. 
What was true of yesterday, in this age 
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of steam and electricity, may be entirely 
false of today. When a city adds half 
a million inhabitants to its already large 
population in less than a decade, when a 
hamlet in a few brief years grows to the 
dimensions of a metropolis, when great 
territories like Oklahoma are settled up 
in a day, and slow-going forest regions, 
like Washington, suddenly become the 
most active of manufacturing and trade 
centers, of what possible utility to such 
communities can be a census whose re- 
sults are published from three to seven 
years after the expiration of the period 
it covers ? 

In every newspaper office of the land 
there is a daily search for statistics that 
cannot be found, which should be sup- 
plied at regular periods, not less fre- 
quently than once a year, by the govern- 
ment. The editor supplies himself with 
every possible aid in his efforts to be ac- 
curate. He may have dozens of works 
whose chief value is in the statistical 
tables they contain, yet in a majority of 
cases he will search in vain for the in- 
formation he desires, or if he obtains it, 
will find it so fragmentary and incom- 
plete, so remote in point of time, as to 
be of little service. His scrapbook will 
oftener afford him satisfaction, in this 
particular, than the special works de- 
signed for that purpose. It is surprising 
how often the journalist is disappointed 
in endeavoring to furnish full and reli- 
able data regarding the commonest 
things. The compiled “Statisticians,” 
so-called, though frequently gotten up 
with great care, do not afford the desired 
information, and one has to adopt a com- 
promise between the encyclopedias and 
the scrapbooks to make even an approxi- 
mate guess at information that is of vital 
importance. 

About eighteen months ago the writer 
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was reminded of the deficiencies of our 
statistics and of the unsatisfactory cen- 
sus returns, by reading an article on the 
methods employed by Great Britain in 
taking a census, and prompted by a de- 
sire to have reforms in connection with 
this branch of the government service 
inaugurated, or at least discussed, ad- 
dressed a letter to Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, the noted statistician, briefly 
outlining a plan by which, in the opinion 
of the writer, an annual census might be 
taken that would be absolutely correct, 
and procured at a cost not much, if any, 
in excess of the decennial census now 
taken. Mr. Wright gave the plan his 
earnest consideration, and submitted it 
to Superintendent Porter of the Census 
Bureau. Both these gentlemen admit- 
ted the possible value of the suggestion, 
but pleaded helplessness under the pres- 
ent law. Later, an article was published 
in the Sacramento Xecord-Union, giving 
the plan more in detail. But the compli- 
cations that have arisen in numerous 
quarters over the supposed errors com- 
mitted by enumerators, and the wide- 
spread uneasiness lest the eleventh cen- 
sus of the nation should prove a reproach 
to the successful administration of re- 
publican government, has served to con- 
vince the writer of the necessity of a 
more comprehensive plan, and of the su- 
perior advantages of the one suggested, 
which was substantially as follows :— 
The national government should grant 
to the separate States annually a sum of 
money, scaled according to population, 
in aid of the public schools. In return 
for this, the State should grant the 
United States government the use of 
its educational machinery for the pur- 
pose of annually collecting useful statis- 
tics. This plan was thought of in con- 
nection with the Blair educational bill,in 
which a deep interest was manifested. 
The objections made against the bill, 
which finally compassed its defeat, would 
not hold against the plan suggested. If 
the general government should grant 
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aid to the schools of the separate States, 
in return for economical service done 
by the schools for the general govern- 
ment, it certainly cannot be claimed 
that it invites a dependence of the State 
upon the nation, nor should it be urged 
that this would be rewarding illiteracy. 
It would in fact stimulate self-exertion 
on the part of the States, and encourage 
the perfecting of educational systems. 
The plan assumes that every State has, 
or should have, a public school system, 
with a division of its territory into dis- 
tricts. These public schools become the 
advance agents of enlightenment, and 
are as much a part of the American idea 
of government as is the Declaration of 
Independence itself, and as indispensa- 
ble to the existence of that government 
as the post-offices and the revenues. 
They can never be destroyed, and will 
continue to grow and spread with the 
growth of the country and the spread 
of intelligence. The schoolhouse is one 
of the pioneers of every settlement. No 
community becomes permanent without 
it. It as essential a part of American 
life as the apparel or the food of the 
people. Theschool district is the small- 
est political division known among us. 
A few square miles are set off by them- 
selves, and a government erected, which 
takes upon itself the management of 
school affairs. In each of these districts 
is employed an official of the State, who 
has passed a regular examination under 
well defined laws, who is moral, intelli- 
gent, and secures his position through 
no political influence. The teachers are 
required in most States, at the end of 
the school year, to make a report to their 
superior official, the superintendent, and 
in California and elsewhere vuften act 
besides as census marshals for the dis- 
tricts, thus becoming familiar with sta- 
tistical forms ; and we have yet to hear 
of an instance where the educational sta- 
tistics of a State or county, furnished 
by the school authorities, have been 
called in question. On the contrary, 
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these statistics have ever been accepted 
as absolutely reliable, which is not to be 
wondered at, when we consider that they 
are gathered by persons specially trained 
for the purpose. 

The people of this country are desir- 
ous of economical government as well 
as efficient government. To effect this 
they must not separate national from lo- 
cal administration so widely as to have 
two or more sets of officers performing 
almost identical duties. Why should not 
the teachers gather an annual census? 
Except in large urban communities, the 
teacher is acquainted with almost every 
person, and the extent of every industry, 
in the district where he is located. Pro- 
vided with permanent records and the 
necessary blanks, it would be an easy 
matter for him to gather all the statistics 
of that neighborhood, and have them 
ready to forward on a givenday. If re- 


quired to do so by law, as the custodian 
of the educational interests of the dis- 
trict, he would do it with care and accu- 
racy, and in the writer’s opinion, without 


additional cost to the State. 

Teachers are the most widely and 
evenly-distributed of any of the learned 
professions. They go into every locality, 
and it is their intelligence generally on 
which the neighborhood relies for lead- 
ership and advancement. They have 
abundant leisure to attend to the work 
alluded to, and are better equipped in 
other respects than any other class to 
perform the work. Were the taking of 
a decennial census alone entrusted to 
them, there is no doubt that they would 
make a more satisfactory enumeration 
than can be obtained under the present 
law. With their intimate knowledge of 
the people, industries and possessions of 
the district, they could, if clothed with 
the requisite authority, keep a perfected 
record of all matters of interest to the 
general or local government, note all 
changes, and be ready at a day’s notice 
to furnish complete returns. 

It may be objected that the plan, while 
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it would do for rural communities, would 
not work satisfactorily in gathering ur- 
ban statistics. This may be a valid ob- 
jection in a certain sense, and especially 
so far as it relates to large cities, where 
a large proportion of female teachers are 
employed, as they could scarcely be ex- 
pected to make researches in the dens 
of misery and vice. In such cities it 
might be necessary to employ special 
agents or experts. But this would not 
entail a very heavy expense for the few 
large cities, and moreover, it would not 
be necessary to the extent one might im- 
agine. Once enlisted in the work, the 
natural enthusiasm and _ professional 
pride and ambition of the educational 
forces would be strained to overcome all 
obstacles, and methods of keeping per- 
manent records would be tound in which 
most enrollments would be made without 
special search. 

Statistics of population, vital statis- 
tics, statistics of domestic animals, of 
cultivable area, etc., might be made es- 
pecially full and accurate by turning the 
census-taking over to the school author- 
ities, 

It recently came to the writer’s atten-- 
tion that a single teacher took the school 
census in a city of about 7,000 inhabit- 
ants within the time prescribed by law, 
— fifteen days,—and so complete and 
accurate was the report that though the 
leading journal of the place attempted to 
find fault with his work, it was thorough- 
ly demonstrated that almost every fam- 
ily in the city had been included in the 
enumeration. His method of work was 
to keep a record of the enumeration 
under the previous year’s census, and in 
retaking it he had simply to compare his 
record with existing conditions, which 
was a matter of far less labor and trouble 
than to take it all anew. Yet he made it 
a point to visit every habitation and as- 
certain to a certainty if the record was 
correct ; and had he possessed a record 
of all the facts gathered by the United 
States Census Bureau from the same dis- 
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trict, he could have made returns on all 
those points with very little more trou- 
ble. 

One special advantage of the proposed 
plan is, that the local census records 
would furnish a complete directory of 
the district wherein it was kept. The 
names of the inhabitants and the loca- 
tions of their residences might be en- 
tered, and all changes would be noted 
when made. Few of the catalogue of 
questions would be propounded in any 
single year after the first one, for, as 
most of the population of anycommunity 
is a permanent one, the answers would 
mainly become a matter of record, and 
the few changes would involve very lit- 
tle extra trouble to ascertain and record. 
The writer has had seventeen years’ ex- 
perience teaching in different States, 
but can recall no district in which the 
teacher could not ascertain almost any 
day of the school session the exact pop- 
ulation of the district. 

A more convincing argument in favor 
of a census taken by means of the edu- 
cational forces of the country, resides 
in the fact that it would remove a large 
class of civil service appointees from all 
danger of being selected on account of 
political influence, or by reason of polit- 
ical service. It would be civil service 
reform in the broadest sense. It would 
add a large force to the civil list, but a 
force that is made up of individuals 
specially fitted for the service, and se- 
lected after examination because of that 
fitness. 

Other arguments in favor of such a 
system are found in the greater fre- 
quency with which statistics could be 
furnished, the accuracy that would re- 
sult from making it a part of another 
vocation, the strict accountability to 
which one might be held whose profes- 
sional license depended on the proper 
performance of duties, the familiarity 
that would be induced among the people 
with the forms, questions, and necessity, 
of the census, and the real local value 
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that it would possess over the present 
method. 

The postoffice department has been 
the most popular and economically ad- 
ministered branch of the government, 
because it has selected for its agents in 
most localities those who make the du- 
ties of postmaster supplementary to 
some other more profitable employment. 
Were fourth-class postmasters com- 
pelled to confine their attention to the 
duties connected with the mails, the gov- 
ernment would be burdened with much 
greater expense; but owing to the pe- 
culiar nature of those duties, we find 
that there are always a sufficient num- 
ber of applicants who are willing to 
transact the business for the small 
amount of compensation afforded. With 
the census we should find it the same. 
If the duties of enumeration were made 
a part of some constant employment, 
for which the appointee was specially 
fitted, we should find that it would be 
much cheaper than the creation of spe- 
cial officers, who must turn their atten- 
tion to some other occupation the bal- 
ance of the year. 

Let us suppose that the eleventh cen- 
sus cost the country $6,350,000, or about 
ten cents for each inhabitant ; then could 
Congress well afford to pay the State 
ten cents per inhabitant, and even more, 
for a census once in five years ; or still 
better, every year. California, under 
such a provision, would have received 
over $120,000 for taking the census of 
1890.. A county with a population of 
25,000 might receive an addition of $2,- 
500 to its school fund for doing a public 
service, which could be rendered in most 
instances without the expenditure of an 
extra dime. In fact, it may be ques- 
tioned if a census taken in this way 
would cost anything additional, except 
such a sum as would be necessary to 
print the blanks. The probabilities are 
that an annual census for ten years 
would cost less than does one decennial 
census under the present system. A 
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district with a population of 250 could 
well afford to keep a record and furnish 
annual reports of its population and in- 
dustries for $25, especially when it is 
considered that this would obviate the 
necessity of a school census, which now 
often costs nearly as much annually, 
and which would make the district a 
sharer with the general government in 
the benefits. 

Should Congress pass a law granting 
to any State a subsidy of ten cents per 
inhabitant, provided that such State fur- 
nished specified statistics for the year 
1895, and again in 1900, and a subse- 
quent subsidy of one cent per inhab- 
itant for each annual census thereafter, 
fifteen years would not elapse before 
every State in the Union would be glad- 
ly furnishing annual statistics in the 
manner indicated. 

The indirect results, in contributing 
to the uniformity of school systems, in 
coupling the two great educational agen- 
cies, the schools and the press, in in- 
ducing mutual reliance, in making the 
schools responsive to the demands of 
the age by rendering practical service 
to the people and the State, in causing 
a search for, and consequently a desire 
for, exact truth,— all these results, I re- 
peat, would be among the most impor- 
tant gains growing out of the continued 
application of the system outlined. The 
national government has an educational 
bureau that needs to be vitalized by del- 
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egating to it some specific duties. Hith- 
erto it has had nothing definite to per- 
form. Place in its hands the supervision 
of the statistics of the country and the 
taking of a census at regular periods, 
and it would speedily be promoted to a 
position of importance not exceeded by 
any other department. Education would 
then become a real force in government. 

It may perhaps be necessary before 
such a plan is adopted as a national 
measure, for some State to demonstrate 
its feasibility and effectiveness. Why 
should not California take the step and 
solve for the whole country the problem 
of an accurate, speedy, and cheap cen- 
sus? Morethan any other State, she is 
now rapidly developing in a hundred dif- 
ferent channels. Her people are shrewd, 
enterprising, and quick to anticipate con- 
ditions. They have unbounded confi- 
dence in the State’s resources, and are 
anxious and determined that the world 
shall know all its advantages. But so 
rapid is-the development in certain di- 
rections, that those desirous of present- 
ing the exact truth are handicapped by 
the lack of reliable data. Conservative 
statements too frequently underestimate 
the real conditions, while zeal and enthu- 
siasm more frequently exaggerate them. 
The most telling presentation of her 
advantages that California could make, 
would be the annual publication of her 
progress through a census so taken as 
to leave no doubt of its correctness. 

J. M. Eddy. 
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A RAINY DAY, A GRAY GOWN, AND A BASKET OF PLANTS. 


It was a warm, hazy morning in July. 
The sun peeped out but faintly through 
misty clouds, and suggested the idea 
that it might rain. Pretty Janet in her 
dainty gray traveling dress fervently 
hoped not, as she stood for a moment on 
the wide old porch, and anxiously viewed 
the doubtful sky. Shethen gavea little 
restful sigh of satisfaction that every- 
thing was at last done, and she was ready 
in good time. Now to bid goodby to 
good old Mr. and Mrs. Wyndham, the 
two boys, Ham and Jacob, their grand- 
children, and she had yet an bour in 
which to reach the station, only half a 
mile distant, and catch the 7:30 A. M. 
train, and tomorrow —she would see 
mamma, and such a host of uncles, aunts, 
and cousins. 

A gentle breeze wafted the odor of 
sweet-pea and flowering almond from 
the little front garden, tropically beauti- 
ful with its many-hued blossoms. She 
flitted hurriedly among the flowers, 
plucking a few pinks and white chrysan- 
themums, which she fastened on the 
bosom of her gray gown,and then tripped 
lightly in, to put on her hat and gloves. 
Her big trunk, satchel, and basket of 
plants, the expressman had already tak- 
en, and she would walk, and enjoy the 
morning. 

Ham stood in the door with a rueful 
countenance. He turned his head with 
a jerk and tried to whistle. There was 
something that shone very like a tear in 
his eye, but what boy would cry because 
school was over, and his teacher was 
going away? jacob walked down the 
street to the bridge, and stood looking 
into the water. He would say goodby 
as Miss Hastings passed along, and look 
very brave. Perhaps she would ask him 
to walk a little piece with her, and he 
could carry her parasol. 


Mr. Wyndham clasped her hand kind- 
ly and tremulously, and said, “ God bless 
you, child ; may you always be happy.” 
Mrs. Wyndham kissed her fondly and 
said, “ Of course she will,’ while she 
tried to fasten the little lunch basket 
that seemed destined to burst. Then 
hurried goodbys again, and she was 
gone. 

She walked quickly along tothe bridge, 
where she saw Jacob standing. His 
bravery all forsook him, and he blurted 
out in a storm of tears when she spoke 
to him. She kissed him, told him to be 
a good boy always, and then (as she now 
must hurry) left him sitting in a dejected 
heap on the bridge, his hat in his eyes 
and hands thrust in his pockets. 

Ham pridedhimself on getting through 
his goodby like aman. He shook hands, 
looked indifferent to being kissed, and 
immediately bolted for the woodshed, 
where he busied himself in the praise- 
worthy task of preparing kindling for 
his grandmother. 

Janet had passed a very happy year 
in the big brown schoolhouse, with its 
green, shady playgrounds. She thought 
it all over as she hurried along to the 
station, and tears glistened in her eyes 
too, to bid goodby to the dear old place, 
and the bright-eyed children who loved 
her so much. She felt she had been a 
very lucky girl indeed. Just a year ago 
she and her mother came to the quaint, 
pretty city, that takes its name from its 
verdant bay, and were charmed with its 
peaceful beauty. Janet, with only one 
winter’s experience in teaching, in a 
small country town, hardly dared to 
hope that she could get a position in 
the quiet old city, but she was a brave 
little body, and always said, “I can try,” 
—and fortune seemed to favorher. The 
staid city board of directors received her 
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very kindly when she made her applica- 
tion, but told her there would not be any 
vacancies in the city that fall. She at- 
tended the long examination, however, 
which lasted three days, and Mr. Grey- 
tone, the superintendent, told her moth- 
er that she passed the best examination 
of any of the lady applicants, which 
Janet thought very wonderful, some of 
them looked so severe and wise, and she 
had had so few advantages,— had gath- 
ered her little store of knowledge almost 
unaided. And then a teacher, that had 
gone home on a visit sent in her resig- 
nation, and Janet was appointed to the 
vacant place, though there were many 
other applicants. 

Yes, she had been very, very lucky, 
she told herself on this warm July morn- 
ing, and now the year was over, and she 
was going to visit her uncles and her 
aunt in the country, where her mother 
had already gone some weeks before. 
She had written a week ago saying just 
what day she would go, so of course 
they would be at the station to meet 
her. The train would reach Morton 
at 3:30 p. M. That was the nearest sta- 
tion to her uncle’s home twelve miles 
distant. 

She glanced again at the shifting 
clouds, and hoped it would not rain. 
Though, of course, if it did they could 
stay at Morton overnight. Her aunt 
had a sister-in-law living there, a dear 
old lady, who would be very glad to see 
her, too. But it would be so much pleas- 
anter to travel through the pretty farm- 
ing conntry on a bright, cheery day. She 
had anticipated so much pleasure in her 
all day ride on the cars, enjoying the 
changing scenes of green fields and 
quiet little country towns. 

‘It was a very deceitful morning. The 
sun shone out brightly as she neared the 
station, and she forgot her anxiety about 
the weather in buying her ticket and 
checking her trunk and satchel, and then 
had just time to get comfortably seated 
when the train pulled out. 
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The cars were not crowded,—she could 
have two seats to herself. She deposited 
her little lunch basket, parasol, and bas- 
ket of plants, in the seat facing her, and 
felt very comfortable. She would not 
trust the plants in the baggage car, and 
besides, as she had little else to carry, 
it would be pleasant to enjoy their fra- 
grance. Perhaps it was foolish of her 
to bring them, but she had thought 
so much of her lovely geraniums and 
fuchsias,— presents from the dear chil- 
dren, who when they learned of her love 
for flowers had vied with each other in 
bringing her their choicest varieties, till 
she had quite a little conservatory. She 
had given back many of them to their 
donors, and the rest to Mrs. Wyndham, 
with whom she had boarded since mam- 
ma left ; but she could not bear to part 
with them altogether, and a week ago 
she had gotten this little chip basket 
and six tiny flower-pots, and taken slips 
of her flowering pets, and they were 
growing nicely. She felt they were com- 
pany there in the seat before her, as their 
pretty leaves trembled, and the breeze 
blew the ribbon bows she had tied on 
the basket. 

She knew, of course, they had a pretty 
flower garden at her uncle’s where she 
was going; but she had not been there 
for ten years, and she closed her eyes 
and dreamily brought up the old place 
to view. The wide, low house, with its 
pointed roof and low sheltering eaves ; 
its windows wreathed with morning-glo 
ries, the little front flower garden radiant 
with pinks, marigolds, bachelor’s but- 
tons, and sweet faced pansies, and the 
back yard gorgeous with hollyhocks, 
sunflowers, and scarlet runners. She 
saw it all as if it were but yesterday, 
and felt herself a tiny girl again, open- 
ing the little front gate, on whose posts 
on either side were trailing boxes of por- 
tulacca. 

But it would be all different now. Her 
uncle had built a fine, modern house, 
and she opened her eyes with a sigh, and 
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thought how she would like to see the 
dear old place once again, just as it had 
been. 

It is now more than an hour since she 
started. The train is whizzing along 
through the pretty green country, and 
the fresh, balmy air blows softly in 
through the window. Pretty white farm 
houses dot the green, and waving fields 
of grain reflect the shadows of the shift- 
ing clouds with alternate gleams of sun- 
shine. 

But the sky grew darker and darker, 
till the sun was entirely hidden, and the 
gentle breeze grew to a fierce wind, and 
she must close her window. There was 
no doubt now it was going to rain, and 
threatened to be more than an ordinary 
rain, too. How unfortunate it should 
happen so on the day she had chosen for 
her journey! But she knew if she did 
not go on the day she had named, mam- 
ma (whoalways borrowed trouble) would 
be sure some accident had befallen her ; 
and besides, Uncle Warren would drive 
twelve miles to meet her, and it would 
never do to disappoint him. He was 
likely to be on the road now. They al- 
ways started early, so they would get 
to Morton by noon, and the horses could 
have agood rest before going back. She 
hoped it was not raining there now, for 
it seemed as if they were traveling to 
meet the storm. 

Another hour passed. Dense black 
clouds were now piled up along the ho- 
rizon, and an ominous, rumbling sound 
was heard in the distance. It grew 
louder and louder, and at length with a 
déafening crash broke, apparently, on 
the roof of the car. The passengers all 
had awed, scared faces, and the children 
in terror were hiding under the seats. 
An old lady across the aisle from Janet 
was terribly frightened, and talked out 
loud in a trembling voice, telling every- 
one how she had been thinking of going 
to see Mattie for three weeks, and Silas 
cvould have her start this morning. He 
said it wa’n’t going to rain, but she 


knowed it would, and now she would git 
her best bunnit ruined, to say nothing 
of the chances of the train being blown 
from the track or struck by lightning. 
Janet tried to console her as best she 
could, though she did not feel very as- 
sured herself about their safety. 

The rain had fallen in such torrents 
that the track was entirely covered with 
water, and it looked as if they were 
speeding on through a river. Then there 
was a lull in the storm, but it was only 
concentrating for another charge. Again 
the thunder pealed forth, the lightning 
flashed, and the rain poured in a deluge. 

It was now almost noon, and they 
would get to Whimbleton at one o’clock, 
where she changed cars for Morton, and 
Janet hoped that the storm would abate 
in the afternoon. She ruefully looked 
at her little kid boots, and thought of 
her rubbers locked up in her trunk, and 
how foolish her pretty gray silk parasol 
looked on such a day. If she would only 
have time at Whimbleton to get her 
trunk open, and put it away, and get her 
rubbers out, but there was a_ whole 
clothesline tied around the trunk: Mr. 
Wyndham declared it would be jarred 
to pieces by the rough handling of the 
baggage men if secured only by the 
lock, and he himself had tied it up, with 
her umbrella strapped on top. She 
doubted if she would be able to undo 
it,— but she could try. 

The train reached Whimbleton on 
time, despite the storm, and the drip- 
ping cars rushed into the long, covered 
sheds, where the passengers alighted in 
comparative safety from the rain, which 
was still pouring. 

Janet helped the voluble old lady with 
her many parcels, and was thankful that 
Mattie’s husband was waiting for her, 
in answer toa telegram from Silas. She 
still entertained many misgivings rela- 
tive to her “ best bunnit,” as they had 
three miles to ride in an open buggy; 
but armed with two umbrellas, two 
quilts, and two veils tied over the bon- 
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net, they at last wereoff. Janet helped 
her to tie on the veils and bade her a 
kind goodby, and she told Jabez at the 
top of her voice (owing to the muffled 
condition of her head) that that was just 
the nicest girl she ever see. 

The rain had now eased off to a slug 
gish drizzle, with that dull, lowering as- 
pect of a continuous storm. 

The Morton train was due at two 
o’clock. It was now half-past one, and 
Janet hastened to buy her ticket; but 
here a disappointment awaited her. 
The ticket agent told her the train 
would not be along till half-past two, 
perhaps three o’clock. There had been 
a big washout on that road, and a bridge 
swept away, compelling the train to 
make a detour of several miles, and 
come in on another road. If it did not 
make the connection in good time, it 
would have to lie over till the down pas- 
senger went by at 2:30. 

This delay would make it late when 
she reached Morton; but then uncle 
would be there to meet her, and there 
was no use worrying. She would see 
about her trunk,— which she would now 
have ample time to open,— and eat her 
lunch. 

The waiting room was quite deserted 
on this stormy day. She spread out the 
contents of the little lunch basket. Fried 
chicken done to a dainty brown, flaky 
bread and butter, a glass of jelly, and 
some nice cake, completed by a cup of 
hot tea from the lunch counter. It looked 
very tempting and cozy, and she thought 
one could travel very comfortably on a 
stormy day, after all, if there was nothing 
worse than the rain to contend with. 

But the rain is a very aggressive feat- 
ure of this day. It is again pouring, and 
rumbling, rolling thunder and vivid light- 
ning flashes give little promise of clear- 
ing off. 

But Janet (who was a matter-of-fact 
little body) was determined not to be 
discouraged, and having finished her 
luncheon went to the baggage room to 
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look after her trunk. There it was, a 
huge thing, securely tied. She almost 
gave up the idea of opening it. 

The baggage master, a sturdy old man, 
(a son of Erin,) viewed her critically 
while she explained herreasons for wish- 
ing to open it. He bestowed a cynical 
look of pity on the pretty parasol and 
remarked, “ Them things is of little use 
on such a day as this, Miss.” Then as 
she began to examine the rope and try 
the knots, he said, with an amused twin- 
kle in his eye, “I think I can manage 
that better than you, Miss,” and in an 
undertone, “I’d as soon think of settin’ 
Tommy at such a job.” 

This remark was explained by the ap- 
pearance of a shiny-faced, rosy-cheeked 
urchin of some six summers. His plump 
little limbs and round body seemed ready 
to burst through his clothes, which were 
several sizes tov small for him, and as if 
to make up for their deficiency he was 
almost completely hidden under an enor- 
mous straw hat. 

“ Doin’ to open that trunt, dranpa?” 
he asked, as the old man vigorously 
pulled the rope and dexterously undid 
the hard knots. 

Janet intuitively knew it would not do 
to offer to pay the old man for his help, 
so she engaged Tommy in conversation, 
which the little fellow readily took part 
in, as he glanced brightly at her from 
under the big hat, and sotto voce told his 
grandfather that dinner was ready. She 
selected from her purse a bright new 
silver quarter, to which she directed his 
attention, saying there were many pretty 
things at the toy store across the stréet, 
— would n’t he like to buy something? 

The little fellow drew back, and the 
old man, having finished taking off the 
rope, said with much dignity, ‘No, no, 
Miss.”” But Janet begged to be allowed 
to give it tohim: he was such a bright 
little fellow ; she would be sorry if he 
refused to take it. His grandfather 
looked at him admiringly, and Tommy, 
catching a reluctant consent in his eye, 
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took the money which Janet held out to 
him, while his grandfather said: “Take 
all the time you want, Miss, and I'll tie 
it up again when I come back from din- 
ner.” 

Then Tommy, with the money tightly 
clutched in one hand, grasped his grand- 
father’s hand with the other, and they 
crossed the many tracks to a long, low 
house almost hidden by blooming vines. 
Janet smiled as she noted how Tommy 
looked back, and finally left his grand- 
father’s side, and ran so fast she could 
only see the big hat and the flying pink 
ankles and little bare feet. 

Then she opened her trunk, and the 
gray parasol was soon secure from ac- 
cident, and the umbrella took its place, 
and the rubbers were found and put on 
to save her pretty boots, and she tied a 
thick veil over her gray Neapolitan hat, 
with its cluster of pink rosebuds and 
feathery grasses. She had thought only 
of pleasant weather when getting her 
pretty traveling suit, and she would so 
regret having it spoiled, and _ before 
mamma saw it, too. If she were only 
provided with a gossamer now she would 
feel quite safe, secured by the veil, rub- 
bers and umbrella. But the stores where 
such things were kept were quite a dis- 
tance from the depot,—she would prob- 
ably run the risk of getting more injury 
from the rain by going out to buy one 
than she would otherwise get if the 
train came along all right, and reached 
Morton in safety. 

So soliloquizing, she locked her trunk 
and felt that she was getting along very 
well indeed. The old baggage master 
had now returned, and while he tied up 
the trunk again, she crossed the street 
to the toy store and purchased a wooden 
horse on a platform with rollers, and 
several pretty glass marbles, which she 
gave him for Tommy. 

“ Indeed, Miss,” said the old man, 
“you are too good. He'll remember 
you forever for this. He gave the quar- 
ter to his mother, to buy something for 
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the baby. He’s a generous little fellow, 
and never thinks of himself.” 

Janet was now doubly pleased that 
she had shown such interest in the old 
man’s pet, as it evidently gave him 
much satisfaction. 

She then returned to the waiting room 
to read the little book she bought at the 
toy store, to help pass the time away. 
An hour went by quickly, and glancing 
at the big clock, she saw it was nearly 
three. Surely the train would soon be 
along now. She would ask the agent 
about it again. The rain was still com- 
ing down in torrents, and so absorbed 
had she been in her book that she failed 
to notice that the wind was blowing a 
perfect gale. 

‘The train to Morton?” The agent 
looked up suddenly from the dispatch 
he was writing. “No, it will not be 
along for some time.” He could not tell 
how long. A tree had blown down across 
the track. A force of men had been 
sent to clear it away. It might take an 
hour, perhaps two, to remove it ; mean- 
while the road was blocked. 

Janet felt that the delay was now be- 
coming serious, and was tempted to or- 
der a carriage and go toa hotel and stop 
over till tomorrow ; but the restlessness 
of accomplishing what she had begun 
compelled her to wait on ; and then, per- 
haps mamma came with uncle to meet 
her, and was waiting for the delayed 
train, and would be both worried and 
disappointed if she failed to go. 

One belated train had just gotten in, 
and added several occupants to the wait- 
ing room, and all her sympathies were 
aroused by a poorly-clad woman, with a 
sobbing baby and delicate, tiny boy, who 
seemed scarcely able to walk. He was 
a striking contrast to Tommy, the bag- 
gage masters rosy-cheeked pet. She 
quite forgot her anxiety about the train 
in the evident distress of the poor moth- 
er, and her efforts to care for her help- 
less children. 

The little boy, in a thin, trembling 
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voice said he was hungry, and Janet ex- 
amined her little basket, and saw there 
was yet a good supply of her lunch. She 
asked kindly if the little boy was sick. 
“Yes, Miss, he has been very sick. He 
is better now, but very weak.” 

She offered her lunch, saying she would 
not need any more of it, and would be 
pleased to empty the basket, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing the little fel- 
low’s eyes sparkle, and his pinched fea- 
tures relax in a weary little smile when 
he saw the tempting food, while the 
mother thanked her with a hearty grati- 
tude. 

The poor creature seemed sorely in 
need of some refreshment herself, and 
Janet begged to get her a cup of tea, 
(just because it was difficult for her to 
leave the children). She ordered a cosy 
little lunch, which quite frightened the 
poor woman when she saw it, but Janet 
made light of her generosity,— it was 
just a little bit of something warm,— it 
was such a dreary day to be out with little 
ones,—and softly slipped back to her 
seat and her book. 

The hours now drag slowly by,— four 
o'clock, almost five, and as she walks by 
the office the agent tells her that the 
train is coming. 

But how late it would be when she got 
to Morton! What should she do if uncle 
were not there to meet her? ‘But, of 
course, he would. He went to the post- 
office every day, and would not fail to 
come in answer to her letter,— she felt 
sure of that. 

It was half-past five when the delayed 
train at last arrived, and with a feeling 
of relief after the weary term of wait- 
ing, she picked up her little parcels and 
secured her seat. Then she returned 
to the platform, to look after the poor 
woman and her little ones. A stout, 
overdressed woman had just alighted 
from her carriage. She was giving part- 
ing orders to her coachman in a loud, 
assertive tone as Janet appeared, and 
gathering up her skirts to mount the 
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steps she frowned on the poor woman, 
who had just come up, and almost up- 
set the tiny boy ; but Janet came to the 
rescue. She lifted the little fellow up 
the steps, and saved him from being 
jostled till they reached a seat. The 
lady from the carriage looked on with 
a sneer, and a far-away look in her eye. 
Janet was glad she was there to help 
him, and thought perhaps it was provi- 
dential that she should be out on this 
stormy day, if she could be of service to 
those in need of help. 

Then her thoughts went back again to 
her arrival at Morton, and for the first 
time she thought of the river that ran 
between her uncle's home and that town. 
A small stream, easily forded in pleas- 
ant weather, but quickly changed to an 
angry torrent during a continued storm. 
In her childhood, when she, too, lived 
at Wiaton (the small town near her 
uncle’s), she remembered her dread of 
the Wolf River from hearing of the many 
persons lost in its treacherous fords. Of 
course, her uncle would be too cautious 
to try the ford if the river was swollen 
by the rain when he reached it ; but she 
felt far less sure of meeting him now, 
since the thought of it, and began plan- 
ning what she would do if he were not 
there. 

She disliked to go alone to a hotel, 
and besides, she was beginning to feel 
very tired of her lonely journey, and 
longed for a familiar face which would 
be interested in her. She did not know 
the name cf the street where Mrs. Mer- 
lin (her aunt’s sister-in-law) lived; but 
Mrs. Merlin had a relative, a Doctor 
Trent, who kept a drug store, and a drug 
store would be easily found. She would 
go there, and he would direct her to 
Mrs. Merlin’s. 

Having settled this coursein her mind, 
all she could do was to wait. The night 
was now closing in, dark,wet, and gloomy. 
The car, which was crowded when they 
left Whimbleton, was now quite empty, 
—not more than a dozen passengers, all 
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men, except the poor woman and her lit- 
tle ones, and she would get off at the 
next station, wherea brother would meet 
her, who had kindly offered her a home. 

Janet again consulted her little purse, 
and taking from it two half-dollars she 
gave one to the little boy and the other 
to the baby, who grasped it in its little 
chubby hand, and looked intently at her 
with its pretty bright-blue eyes. It had 
slept off its tears, and jumped and cooed 
in baby glee, in happy innocence of the 
trials surrounding its mother’s path. 

“ Evansville!” shouted the conductor, 
and now they were going. Janet did not 
need to help them this time. A stout, 
good-natured Jooking man was waiting 
forthem. The tiny boy clung to him 
fondly, and his honest face showed gen- 
uine affection and sympathy as he put 
them all into the big covered wagon he 
had brought for them, and they drove off 
in the dusk and rain. 

And now Janet feels quite alone. The 
men have all gone to the smoking car, 
and the lamps are lighted. Looking at 
her little watch, she sees it is half-past 
seven o'clock. Her journey will soon be 
over. They will reach Morton by eight, 
— but why are the cars stopping now ? 
And they are reversing, too! 

The conductor rushing through tells 
her they are backing to a switch, where 
they must wait till another train passes. 
It really seems to her as if she would 
never reach Morton. There is much 
confusion, calling, and swinging of lan- 
terns, and then all is still. Half an hour 
drags slowly by, and then the train 
rushes madly past, and again they start. 

Tired out, she made a pillow of her 
little basket, and almost went to sleep. 
No one returned to the car, and even the 
conductor looked in no more at the little 
stations where they halted foram oment. 
At last the door was opened and shut 
with a bang, hefore she could sit up in 
the seat, and a voice cried “‘ .Worton /”’ 

She got up hurriedly and hastened out. 
It was dark to pitchy blackness, with a 
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desultory drizzling rain and occasional 
gusts of light wind. Janet made her way 
to the waiting room, where a dim light 
was burning. There was not a creature 
visible. Laying down her parcels she 
went out again, and seeing a lantern 
moving down the platform hurried 
thither. It was the baggage man, with 
her big trunk ona truck. He looked at 
her with open-mouthed wonder, when 
she asked him if there were no carriages 
to meet the train. 

“Sure, Miss, there was two, but the 
conductor tould ’em there was n’t a sowl 
abourd but two men that got off from 
the schmokin’ car.” 

There was no one, only this honest 
son of the Emerald Isle, to give her any 
information. The conductor and train- 
men had vanished, tired and cross at 
being six hours behind time. 

“It’s not far, Miss, to the City Hotel, 
— you can see the loights from the other 
soide of the station,” said old Nicholas 
encouragingly. “QOi’d go wid you av 
Oi could, but there 's another train yit 
and Oi can’t leave. You expected your 
uncle to meet you? The river, is it? 
Sure, there’s a foine new bridge built 
last year.” 

Janet was much relieved at this infor- 
mation. Then it must be that by some 
fate or another her letter was not re- 
ceived. ‘She now regretted she did not 
stay at Whimbleton till next day, but 
there was no use regretting now; she 
must get out of her unpleasant predica- 
ment as best she could. So gathering 
up her little parcels, and getting her lit- 
tle satchel containing articles necessary 
for her toilet from the baggage man» 
she started bravely out in the direction 
of the beacon lights. 

She had not been at Morton since she 
was ten years old, but the City Hotel 
was the one point fixed in her memory 
from the fact of her having there seen 
for the first time in her life a grinning 
darkey, sounding a noisy gong as he 
walked up and down its wide porch. If 
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her childish memory proved correct, she 
would know just how to make the turns 
to reach the square after she passed the 
hotel. She had no idea of stopping 
there. She shrank from going in unat- 
tended at such an hour and on such a 
night. No, she would find Doctor 
Trent, and he would accompany her to 
Mrs. Merlin’s. 

She had been walking as fast as the 
darkness would permit, and the light 
from thestation was left far behind,while 
those ahead seemed quite as far away,— 
when suddenly the sidewalk came to an 
abrupt end, and she stepped off down a 
foot or more. 

It was all she could do to keep from 
falling, and she received such a jerk that 
it left her quite breathless. Shefound, in 
endeavoring to regain her balance, that 
her hands were still clasping the poor 
little basket of plants ; she had in her 
perturbed thoughts, when leaving the 
station, unconsciously picked up the lit- 
tle basket that had been her principal 
care all day. 

The ludicrousness of her situation 
made her laugh, even there in the rain 
and darkness. It was too far to walk 
back to the station to leave them with 
old Nicholas, whom she knew would 
take care of them for her, and Doctor 
Trent will surely think her a very silly 
young lady (if she succeeds in finding 
him) to present herself with such lug- 
gage. 

While her thoughts were thus busy, 
she had been feeling cautiously around, 
and found that the walk continued at a 
right angle to the one she had stepped 
off from, and concluded from the loca- 
tion of the street lamps that it was a 
vacant block with the walk on two sides 
only ; so she started on again, and reach- 
ing the lamp on the next corner, found 
she was right. She stopped for a mo- 
ment in its light securely to cover from 
view the poor little plants with a piece 
of paper she luckily had in her lunch 
basket. 
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Gaining the next corner, she was grat- 
ified to find her memory of the place 
was quite correct, and she soon reached 
the hotel, and passing it to the opposite 
side, found that the square came into 
view. 

It was brilliantly lighted yet, and the 
city clock in the tower of the court- 
house, which occupied the center of the 
square, pointed to the hour of ten. It 
was one of those pretty, old-fashioned 
towns, with quaint, old-fashioned ways, 
and its stores and business places were 
open in a friendly way long after city 
hours. 

Janet, who was a poetical little soul, 
and alive to everything that was beauti- 
ful, could not refrain, even now, from 
stopping for a moment to gaze on the 
panoramic scene,— the dark, swiftly- 
passing clouds, with an occasional star 
peeping through ; the square of brilliant, 
twinkling lights, and the scattering lamp 
posts, revealing the outline of the branch- 
ing streets. The air was heavy with the 
odor of blossoming flowers, and the per- 
fume-laden breeze sent down a shower 
of sparkling drops from the clustering 
shade trees. 

She was so thankful she had not met 
anyone so far, and now that she was fair- 
ly in the town she felt more confident. 
She heard a step approaching now, and 
a tall man in rubber coat soon passed 
her. She would have liked to ask him 
which of the colored lights proceeded 
from Dr. Trent’s drug store. There 
were colored lights on every side of the 
square. It would save her from making 
the circuit. 

Now a half-grown boy appeared under 
the next street lamp. She would ask 
him. He was shuffling along with head 
bent down, and did not see her till she 
spoke to him. 

“Doctor Trent’s, mum? That light 
straight ahead, mum”; and with an af- 
firmative nod of his head, “I ’ve just 
been there. So 1 know, sure.” 

Her hand was getting very tired hold- 
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ing the umbrella, and her skirts were 
getting quitedamp. Her gray gown she 
feared was fated to be ruined; but the 
salesman from whom she bought it as- 
sured her (with all the confidence of an 
experienced laundress) that it would 
wash like calico. She hoped he was 
right. She could walk quickly now, the 
street being lighted from many windows, 
and she soon found herself at Doctor 
Trent’s. 

A sleepy looking boy came forward 
when she entered, and she asked him if 
Doctor Trent was in. 

“ No, ma’am ; a boy came for him to 
go to the City Hotel just a few minutes 
ago,’—and Janet thought of the man 
who passed’ her, and whom she did not 
like to stop to ask for Doctor Trent’s. 

But the boy thought the Doctor would 
be back soon, and brought her a chair. 
In a few minutes a brisk, cheery-faced 
young man came in. After speaking a 
moment with the sleepy boy, he ap- 
proached Janet, and said that he was 
Gerald Trent,—that his father was likely 
to be gone for some time, — could he take 
her message ? 

Janet had never met Doctor Trent, 
and knew nothing of Mr. Gerald Trent; 
but he had such a frank, pleasant face 
she felt acquainted with him at once, 
and telling him who she was, quickly 
related her day's experience, and her 
disappointment at not meeting her 
uncle. 

He knew all about their expecting her, 
and agreed with her that her letter must 
have miscarried. He cheerily gathered 
up all her parcels in one hand, to the 
imminent danger of the contents of the 
little basket. He took the umbrella 
from her, and gave her a lantern, which 
he said would be easier for her to carry, 
and they started for Mrs. Merlin’s. It 
was onlya few blocks, he said, and Janet 
vetoed his suggestion of ordering a car- 
riage, for they could walk there in afew 
minutes. 

But the streets were very uneven and 
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he was telling her constantly to step up 
here, and down there, as the lantern 
threw only a flickering light on such a 
murky night, after they left the lighted 
square. He explained the uneven con- 
dition of their thoroughfares by telling 
her that many of the residents of the 
pretty woodland town were improving 
their homes, stately dwellings replacing 
the little rural cottages, and spacious 
pavements the wooden sidewalks. The 
new pavements were much higher than 
the primitive walks, hence the result. 

Despite his many warnings, she had 
nearly fallen several times ; and as the 
low places invariably contained pools of 
water after the day's storm, her gar- 
ments had not been improved by the 
contact, and she felt the water in cold 
drops trickling down into her shoes. 
She now saw that she had made a mis- 
take agaiz in not letting him get a car- 
riage. But they would be there in a 
minute now. It was the next house. 

They were on one of the high, new 
walks, and her companion, taken up with 
the parcels, and trying to hold the um- 
brella to ward off vagrant drops driven 
sidewise by the varying winds, also in 
evident desire to be entertaining, had 
forgotten to remember that this high 
walk extended only in front of the state- 
ly mansion they were now passing, and 
Janet, depending solely on his guidance, 
was trying only to hold the lantern so it 
would show the most light, when sud- 
denly a vicious wind almost wrenched 
the umbrella from his grasp, and extin- 
guished the lantern at the same time, 
and simultaneously they both stepped 
off the high walk on to another, much 
lower than usual, and were thrown head- 
long into the slushy pool below. 

Janet heard the clatter of the little 
flower pots, as they were dashed from 
the basket, and her companion’s smoth- 
ered ejaculation of self-censure for his 
forgetfulness. She felt, indeed, that the 
events of the day had come to a climax 
as she scrambled to her feet, dripping 
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with muddy water, while her companion 
was anxiously inquiring if she were hurt. 

She felt sorry for him more than for 
herself. She knew he was mortified be- 
yond expression. He ignored her ques- 
tions of solicitude concerning himself, 
and said he was better than he deserved 
to be. There were dim lights from the 
windows of the house opposite, and he 
told her in a penitent voice he would go 
there and have the lantern lighted, for 
it was impracticable to light it in the 
street, with the wind and rain. 

In a few seconds she heard his ring at 
the door, and a stream of light gleamed 
out on the darkness; and it was only a 
minute more till he and another gentle- 
man appeared, both bearing lanterns. 

She laughed hysterically as they came 
to the rescue. She would now have to 
expose her childishness about the poor 
little plants. She would gladly have left 
them where they were, and hoped she 
could persuade Mr. Gerald Trent not to 
look for them. 

The gentleman who accompanied him 
was a Doctor Merlin, a namesake of her 
friend, and an associate of Doctor Trent. 
“So, Gerald my boy, you missed your: 
footing, did you?” he gayly remarked. 
“T fear the young lady will hardly trust 
you for an escort again.” Then to Janet 
(to whom he had most decorously ac- 
knowledged an introduction), “ Are you 
sure you are not hurt by your fall ?” 

No, she assured him she was not hurt 
in the least. It was all so ludicrous that 
in spite of her bedraggled condition she 
felt convulsed with inward laughter; but 
a ray of light on Gerald’s set face made 
her suppress it with a gulp. 

“Bless me, what is this ?”’ exclaimed 
the Doctor, as the light from his lantern 
fell on the ribbon-bedecked basket. He 
picked it up and eyed it with mock grav- 
ity. 

“T broke whatever its contents were 
when I so stupidly fell,” said Gerald. 

Janet hurriedly related the history of 
the little plants, and begged they would 
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not look for them. It was so absurd for 
her to bring them at all, and worse to 
forget to leave them at the station. 

“ Absurd?” says the Doctor. “Not 
a bit of it. Mrs. Merlin is one of the 
most sensible of women,— under my 
special supervision for twenty years,— 
and I am sure she would have done the 
same thing. We will not abandon them 
now, by any means.” 

A moment’s search, in whichall joined, 
and the little plants were restored to the 
basket, though in rather an inverted 
order, some of them rearing their slen- 
der roots upward, their tender leaves 
covered with mud. 

Then the good-natured Doctor piloted 
them around the corner, and held his 
lantern aloft till they reached the steps 
of Mrs. Merlin’s cottage. 

The house was silent and dark, and 
Janet thought now how much better it 
would have been if she had made up her 
mind to stay at the hotel,— but she had 
been prompted all day to keepon. It 
now seemed only to get from bad to 
worse. There was no help for it now, 
though she hated to arouse them, and 
make her advent in such a plight. 

She removed her rubbers while Gerald 
rang, and in amoment the familiar voice 
of her old friend asked, ‘‘ Who is there ?” 

“It is I, Janet Hastings,— will you 
let me in?” answered Janet. 

The good woman almost let the win- 
dow, which she had raised, fall from her 
grasp as she exclaimed, “God bless the 
child, out in such a storm!” 

“T will leave you now,” said Gerald, 
“and I hope you will try to forgive my 
awkwardness —”’ 

Janet interrupted him. “Indeed, I 
feel that it is I who would need to be 
forgiven, for making so much trouble 
on such a horrid night ; but —’ and she 
laughed gayly to chase the shadow from 
his sober face — “we will forgive each 
other,” and she held out her mud-stained 
fingers. “I am really very grateful to 


you for coming with me.” 
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He grasped her hand, held it closely 
for a moment, and hurried off without 
another word. 

Mrs. Merlin had hastily donned wrap- 
per and slippers, and now appeared at 
the door with a lamp in her hand, fol- 
lowed by her two daughters, Annetta 
and Lucile, in impromptu toilets. 

“Do not touch me,’ cried Janet, as 
they closed around her fora hearty hug. 
“ See, I tumbled off the walk at the last 
crossing, and am all mud. Let me goto 
the kitchen.” 

They were so taken by surprise, they 
could only murmur words of sympathy 
and commiseration and do her bidding. 
They were sure she would have her 
death of cold,—and her lovely dress 
was ruined,—and they groaned in con- 
cert; but the girls were actively help- 
ing her. The muddy dress was carefully 
taken off, and a warm shawl was wrapped 
around her, while Lucile brought soap 
and water to wash her hands, and An- 
nette sat at her feet, and took off the 
damp shoes and wet stockings; and 
Mrs. Merlin started a fire to make her 
a “hot drink.” 

It was no use protesting. She said 
she was not hungry, but she was sensible 
of a faint, hollow feeling, and remem- 
bered that she did not have any supper ! 
At this stage of the proceedings old 
Nancy put in her head, and gazed at 
Janet as if she were an apparition. She 
had been terribly alarmed by the noise. 
“Sure, she thought it was her mistress 
or some one of the young ladies taken 
suddenly ill.” When matters were ex- 
plained to her, she took hold vigorous- 
ly to hurry and make for the poor dear 
what she considered a panacea for all ills, 
a good cup of tea. 

The mud was wiped from her little 
satchel ; and thanks to its being secure- 
ly locked and strapped, its contents were 
as fresh and clean as if it had not so late- 
ly rolled in the gutter. A pretty brown 
wrapper, the work of Janet’s own nim- 
ble fingers, with soft cardinal bows at 
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the throat and wrists, was taken out, and 
dainty little slippers and brown stock- 
ings. The girls supplied from their 
wardrobe what other garments she need- 
ed; and there was much laughing, ar- 
ranging them on her, she was such a 
tiny mite. They must be rolled up, 
lapped over, and pinned down. With 
these united efforts her toilet was soon 
completed, and Lucile, after standing 
off to survey her, rushed to the parlor 
and wheeling out a great velvet chair, 
which she said was just the shade of 
the bows on Janet’s dress, lifted her up 
bodily and placed her in its luxurious 
depths, and they all declared she looked 
just like a picture. “The Lord love 
her, sure she’s nothin’ but a wee baby 
to be out on such a night,” was Nancy’s 
comment, as she peeped in from the 
kitchen. 

The table was soon set with the many 
good things the pantry contained, and 
the tea was steaming in the quaintest 
of little China cups. They all sat around 
her while she ate, and laughingly went 
over heradventures. Then, after many 
good night kisses, she was taken to a 
cosy little room with the softest of beds 
and lavender-scented sheets, and she 
soon slept a restful, dreamless sleep. 

The sun was shining brightly when 
she awakened, picturing the climbing 
vines at her window on its white lace- 
trimmed curtains. The house was still, 
and she lay dreamily thinking over the 
events of the day before, with that de- 
licious sense of rest one feels after un- 
usual fatigue. Slipping her hand under 
her pillow she drew out her little watch, 
and was startled to see that it was after 
eight o'clock. Surely the family were 
up! Her room being on the front of 
the house was entirely away from the 
noise, and they were letting her sleep it 
out. 

So she arose, and dressed quickly. 
She had just completed her toilet, and 
was standing by the open window. The 
garden was a wilderness of flowers, and 
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her round cheeks took on a rosy. glow 
as she spoke her thoughts aloud. “ You 
foolish, foolish Janet, with your basket 
of plants!” 

“And why a foolish Janet?” said 
Lucile, who had tiptoed softly to the 
door to see if she were still sleeping, fol- 
lowed by Annetta peeping over her 
shoulder. 

“QO, in so many ways,” Janet cried 
gayly. “I fear you will all think mea 
little simpleton, and what a naughty girl 
I have been to sleep so late. Why did 
you not call me?” 

Call her, no indeed! They were glad 
she slept so well after her tiresome jour- 
ney ; and each putting an arm round her 
almost carried her to the dining room, 
where Nancy had a dainty breakfast 
waiting for her. 

It was a lovely morning after the 
storm, with the soft, dreamy languor of 
a morning in July. The clear blue sky 
was as innocent of stain as if its vaulted 
dome had never been hidden by the 
black, scurrying clouds of yesterday. 

But what was this Janet saw as she 
entered, spread out on the backs of sev- 
eral chairs? Could it really be her gray 
gown ?—the draperies ripped off, washed 
and ironed, and verifying the sales- 
man’s assertion, that it would wash like 
calico! Then her eye wandered through 
the open window, across the green lawn. 
Surely, there are her mud-stained gar- 
ments of the night before, gently sway- 
ing in spotless purity from the clothes- 
line. 

“Well!” she exclaimed, “I see that 
this is an enchanted cottage, and fairies 
have been at work during the night.” 

“Yes,” said Lucile, making a courtesy, 
“fairies in the form of Annetta and Lu- 
cile Merlin, with a presiding sprite in 
the person of Nancy Hakbush. You 
see,” she continued, ‘“ we were sleeping 
for two hours last night, while you were 
traveling around in the rain, and have 
been up since five o’clock. Nancy thrust 
her head into our room at that hour, and 
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imparted the information that she was 
going down to wash that child’s clothes 
the first thing. So we followed her ex- 
ample, and gave our attention to your 
pretty gown. We have marked all the 
pieces where they go together, and it 
really was very little work. Nancy 
washed the pieces, and showed me how 
to iron them, and,” turning them over, 
“we think it will. look just as nice as 
ever when we get it together again. So 
now have your breakfast,’ _e laughed 
“and don’t look so incredulous. I as- 
sure you we are all flesh and blood, and 
no enchantment about it.” 

Janet’s breakfast was soon finished, 
and the three girls with the aid of the 
sewing machine had by noon restored 
the gray gown to its pristine beauty. 
Indeed, it was rather improved, Janet 
with dainty skill remedying what she 
thought little defects in its original ar- 
rangement. 

The plants, too, under Annetta’s fos- 
tering care, were pretty and fresh as 
ever, and fresh ribbons adorned the bas- 
ket. So all traces of the storm had dis- 
appeared, and as they all sat on the 
shady, vine-wreathed porch in the early 
afternoon, Janet wondered what became 
of her letter, or if no one was going to 
come to look for her. She raised her 
eyes from the curly white puppy, which 
she had been caressing, to meet the 
smiling gaze of Annetta, who had appar- 
ently been regarding her with interest. 

Then she perceived that a stranger 
had entered the gate and was epproach- 
ing. She looked inquiringly at her com- 
panions, but their faces expressed only 
polite interrogation. Then she felt that 
the stranger’s eyes were very like her 
own, and though she had not seen him 
since she was a tiny girl, she knew that 
it was Uncle Warren. Yes, and how 
glad he was to find her! It was only last 
night they received her letter, muddy 
and travel-stained as its writer, having 
been missent, and then delayed by bad 
roads and broken down stages. Poor 
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mamma had spent an anxious night of 
worry, and he had started as early as 
possible to see if she had come, while at 
home they would await the evening ea- 
gerly for his return. 

So, in the bright afternoon sunshine 
she again donned the gray gown, and 
laughing asked uncle if she was very 
silly to take the little plants. He as- 
sured her gravely that Aunty would be 
much pleased to get them. Sothey were 
slipped under the seat of the buggy, 
which he had brought around. 

They were just ready to start when Mr. 
Gerald Trent appeared. He was still la- 
boring under the discomfiture of the 
night before, but it soon wore off under 
Janet’s bright smiles, and her assurance 
that her dress was not spoiled in the 
least. Uncle Warren extended a cor- 
dial invitation to visit them some time, 
and bidding her kind friends goodby 
they were off. 

What a perfect afternoon, as they 
rode along through the fresh, smiling 
country! The storm was not as severe 
here as on her route of yesterday, and 
great fields of ripening grain stood 
straight and strong, and dark green fields 
of rustling corn bowed their tasseled 
heads in the clear afternoon stillness. 
Soon they reached the wicked Wolf 
River, and rode slowly over the great 
iron bridge that spanned its steep, low- 
ering banks. Its dark, glistening waters 
were motionless as a huge mirror, re- 
flecting in their shining depths the tall 
grasses and gnarled oaks that lined its 
banks. Calm and remorseless it slept, 
as if it had never swepi to his death the 
unwary traveler that dared its depths; 
then across the wide meadow, stretch- 
ing out on either side as far as they 
could see, or until a curve in the river 
whose banks it bordered shut it off from 
view, fragrant with the odor of new- 
mown hay and sweet-sented herbs. This 
was the famous meadow-land for that part 
of the country, and farmers for miles 
around owned grassy acres at the “river 
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bottom,” as it is called. Then they en- 
tered the shady wooded road on the other 
side, where the meeting branches of the 
great oaks shut out the sun, and a deli- 
cious silence and coolness pervaded the 
atmosphere. 

Janet was so charmed by these alter- 
nating scenes that she too was silent till 
Uncle Warren, stooping over to look in 
her face, asked her if she were dreaming. 
Yes, dreaming a day dream of lovely na- 
ture, her brain unconsciously weaving 
little odes to the fields, the woods, the 
meadows, and even the dark, shimmer- 
ing waters of the cruel river. 

Now, they emerged from the woody 
seclusion, and more waving fields of 
grain and acres of king-corn surrounded 
them; and zow, there are Uncle War- 
ren’s own fields, and there is the white 
house peeping through the green trees. 
The great gate swung hospitably open 
to receive them, and closed itself when 
they entered as if it were a thing of life 
silently performing its daily task. The 
long avenue of silver poplars rustled 
their shining leaves like a gentle shower 
of rain, and two great shepherd dogs 
came frolicking and gamboling to meet 
their master. They knew their own bug- 
gy and horses as well as he did, andnever 
barked. 

They seemed to understand that Ja- 
net, though a stranger, belonged to the 
family, too, and frisked about her and 
licked her hands when Uncle Warren 
lifted her out. She was delighted with 
their intelligence in not barking to an- 
nounce her arrival. It would give her 
the satisfaction ot surprising the in- 
mates of the house, who evidently had 
not yet espied them. 

The familiar objects of her childish af- 
fection had almost disappeared. The old 
house had been partly pulled down, and 
what was left was almost hidden by the 
imposing new structure. The fence of 
the little front flower garden was gone 
altogether, and the entire space from the 
house to the avenue stretched out in a 
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sloping green lawn, with pretty walks 
and beds of blooming flowers. Ah, there 
was one dear old gate-post left, covered 
with vines, and on its top a box of por- 
tulacca, and — yes, there are sunflowers 
and hollyhocks modestly hiding behind 
the house. She saw no fuchsias or gera- 
niums,and thought perhaps she was not 
so foolish, after all, to bring the little 
slips, and forthwith experienced quite a 
returning sense of dignity. The many 
pretty flowers on the lawn were hardy 
out-of-door blossoms ; on the busy farm 
they had not bothered with the more del- 
icate species that must be potted and 
taken into the house during the winter, 
—which in that part of the country is 
usually very severe. 

She told Uncle that she would find her 
way in alone, while he attended to his 
horses. She had almost gained the front 
entrance, when a small curly head was 
thrust out, and a little voice in a loud 
treble cried, “ Papa’s tum!” and in a 
moment she was surrounded by eager, 
loving faces. 

Mamma could hardly believe it was 
her darling, all safe after the terrible 
storm. Janet declared she had not moved 
a foot,—yet she was in the house and 
seated, her hat and gloves were off, and 
babel reigned. It seemed a week, in- 
stead of only yesterday morning, that she 
bade Mr. and Mrs. Wyndham goodby, 
and left poor little Jacob sitting discon- 
solately on the bridge. She hardly knew 
what she was saying. The curly-headed 
baby was at her knee, looking at her ear- 
nestly, and held up his mouth to be 
kissed. He refused to leave her side, so 
she held him while she went over the de- 
tails of her journey ; and they all crowded 
round her and declared that she was just 
the same little Janet that left them seven 
years ago. 

“Yes, the same,” said Uncle Warren, 
who had just come in, as he pinched her 
cheeks ; “only then she was a pretty 
little girl, and now she is a very charm- 
ing young lady.” 
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And so, after two days instead of one, 
thus happily ended her journey. 

Several months have passed. The 
green fields of autumn are shrouded in 
snow. A clear moon and glistening stars 
shine with silvery beams on the white 
lawn and snow-capped roofs. In thelarge 
cozy parlor a great fire crackles, and 
sends up bright tongues of flame in the 
big fire-place, around which all the fam- 
ily are gathered. In the warmest win- 
dow, in a pretty box, neatly fitted the 
full length of the window, the little 
plants, now grown to stately propor- 
tions, diffuse their fragrance, their bright 
green leaves and scarlet blossoms seem- 
ing to mock the cold and snow of the 
outer world. And there is cousin Dick, 
and cousin Alice, who have come from 
the city to spend a week or two in sleigh 
riding and winter sports in the country 
with their cousins. 

They were telling the incidents of 
their journey, and cousin Kathie said 
Janet must tell them her experience on 
that stormy day. She had had to tell 
the tale so often, she was quite weary of 
it, so she laughingly skimmed it over. 

“T shall never,” she said, “ believe in 
presentiments again. It seemed all day 
that I must keep on, or I would disap- 
point somebody; and how much better 
it would have beenif I had stopped over 
at Whimbleton. I would have saved 
myself and others so much trouble, and 
been in good time to meet Uncle the 
next day at Morton, besides.” 

“Yes,” said Kathie roguishly, “and 
then you would not have had that inter- 
esting adventure with Mr. Gerald Trent. 
It is really wonderful,” she continued, 
“the interest he has taken in hiscousins, 
the Powels, lately. I never knew him 
to visit them only once before, and that 
was several years ago. He has actually 
been there four times in the last five 
months, and he is so interested in papa’s 
farming experiments, too. He always 
calls here to have a talk with him, and 
it is so funny he always forgets, and 
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takes the old road by the Willow Branch 
schoolhouse, though the new road is 
much better and two miles shorter. But 


it was really fortunate he was so absent- 
minded, for he happened along two 
awful stormy days just as school was 
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out, and brought Janet home, and”— 
here Janet covered her cousin’s mouth 
with her hand, but Kathie quickly freed 
herself, and added—“it is my opinion 
the next time she goes on a journey she 


will not go alone.” 
Helen M. Johnson. 





WHEN every other State in the Union, 
from the indigent Dakotas to wise 
and well trained New Hampshire, rose 
against the McKinley Bill, and in some 
form or measure rejected it, California 
seemed to sustain it by a partisan ma 
jority equal to that of 1888. 

It is not intended to discuss here 
whether what seemed was what was, or 
not. Thecontention at present intend- 
ed is economic and not partisan, though 
it is suggested by the claim that the Mc- 
Kinley Bill, which became operative on 
October 6th, was found to be so salutary 
in its effects for California as to fill the 
ballot boxes with the gratitude of the 
commonwealth just thirty days later. 

A revenue tariff is intended to pro- 
vide, by indirect taxation, the supplies 
of money needed to pay the cost of gov- 
ernment. It is as stable as the needs of 
the treasury are constant, and not only 
in ours but in all lands it prefers to ex- 
act tribute from the luxuries rather than 
the necessaries of life. 

A protective tariff is claimed by its 
advocates to be a stimulant of domestic 
production, a tonic to enliven flagging 
enterprises, and a food on which to raise 
infant industries. A revenue tariff seeks 
as few objects as possible from which to 
get the needed tax, and of these as many 
as possible are such as serve artificial 
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tastes, appetites, and vices, and as few 
are general necessaries of life. 

A protective tariff seeks the largest 
possible number of objects for taxation, 
and requires that as many as possible of 
them shall be the necessaries of life, 
upon the theory that by stimulating the 
production of such necessaries the coun- 
try will be speeded toward an ideal con- 
dition, in which it will produce all that 
it consumes and consume all that it pro- 
duces. 

A revenue tariff interferes but little 
with the natural selection of occupa- 
tions, or with the natural conditions of 
wholesome growth. A protective tariff 
is either a medicine to revive failing en- 
ergies, or a stimulant to artificial enter- 
prise. 

Did California need such a medicine, 
or is she to be benefited by such a stim- 
ulant? Did this State need the McKin- 
ley Bill? If that measure were not need- 
ed it is not beneficial. If it were needed, 
why? Our productive industries are 
wheat and fruit growing, mining, wine 
and brandy, and wool growing, lumber 
end the fisheries, wood and metal man- 
tfacture, and the collaterals of these, 
such as canning, box and crate making, 
label printing, etc. 

We produce wheat, fruit, wine and 
brandy, wool, lumber, and canned goods, 
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beyond our own consumption, and need 
a market for the surplus. This market 
must be found in our Eastern States and 
in Europe, and we find it necessary to 
resort to both to absorb the margin be- 
tween our domestic production and con- 
sumption. 

Now, to prove that the McKinley Bill 
benefits California, it is necessary to 
prove that it was needed to make good 
some disadvantage in production under 
which these industries labored, or that 
it has had the effect of widening the 
market which absorbs our surplus. 

As the thirty days between its en- 
forcement and the outpouring of al- 
leged gratitude for its benefits could 
not affect the market, did it equalize dis- 
advantages, and if so what were they? 
Were they natural, that is to say, inhe- 
rent in the physical conditions of the 
State, in its soil and sunshine; or were 
they related to the arts by which soil 
and sunshine are utilized in production ? 

The whole State will truthfully respond 
in denial of natural disadvantages, and in 
affirmation of our peculiar physical ad- 
vantages in favor of agriculture and hor- 
ticulture. The incubus to be exorcised 
by the McKinley Bill must be artificial. 
What is it? Noman has pointed it out. 
The labor cost of wheat production is as 
low as in any competing country. The 
cost of fruit production, especially in the 
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refined lines of raisin and delicate dried 
fruit preparation, is down to that of any 
competing country. Where then must 
we look for the disease or weakness in 
our industrial situation, for which the 
McKinley dose was needed? Iam aware 
that our members of Congress came 
home making loud proclamation of the 


‘ protection they had secured to the State. 


Even our Democratic United States sen- 
ator joined in boasting of his services 
in getting benefits for our people in that 
measure; but what are they? 

The McKinley Bill could not affect our 
natural advantages. I suppose this will 
be granted. In labor cost of production 
we were at no disadvantage, and there- 
fore needed no help. It removed no tax 
from tin, coal, iron, quicksilver, wearing 
apparel, the tools and implements of 
mining, agriculture, and horticulture. 
It increased no natural advantages and 
removed no artificial disadvantages, re- 
duced no inequalities, and therefore 
brought no bounty nor benefit to Cali- 
fornia. 

By cutting off a foreign market for 
the general agricultural surplus of the 
whole country, its ultimate effect will 
be to ensmall the home market as well, 
to which we now look as a consumer 
of our surplus specialties, and the large 
profits which have been the prize of 
California ranching will disappear. 

John P. Trish. 





“Did California need the McKinley 
Bill?” 

The above is the text of an article 
by Colonel Irish in this month’s OvER- 
LAND, and he concludes California does 
not need the McKinley Bill, or to be 
more exact, that California does not 
need a protective tariff. 


On this point I join issue with him. 
The distinguished gentleman and my- 
self agree doubtless that revenue to 
maintain the government must belargely 
obtained from import dues ; indeed, last 
year we collected from this source alone 
about $223,000,000. 

The only question then is, Shall these 
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import dues be collected on articles which 
we cannot produce in our own country, 
like tea and coffee, or shall they be col- 
lected from articles which compete with 
what we do produce here? In the one 
instance, this would be termed a tariff 
for revenue only; in the other, a tariff 
for protection; but both produce the 
revenue required. 

Colonel Irish says :—‘ A protective 
tariff is either a medicine to revive fail- 
ing energies, or a stimulant to artificial 
enterprise, that to prove that the 
McKinley Bill benefits California, it is 
necessary to prove that it was needed to 
make good some disadvantage in produc- 
tion, under which these (California) in- 
dustries labored. That the labor 
cost of wheat production is as low in 
California as in any other competing 
country ; the cost of fruit production, 
especially in the refined line of raisins 
and delicate dried fruit preparation, is 
down to that of any competing country. 
Where then must we look for the disease 
or weakness in our industrial situation ?”’ 
Are his positions correct ? 

To come to the point, the argument 
of the gentleman means that, without 
protection, California can successfully 
compete with France in making wines; 
with Malaga in making raisins; with 
India and Russia in raising wheat ; with 
Germany and France in producing 
prunes ; with Italy in raising olives and 
nuts ; with Tahiti and Mexico in raising 
oranges; and with Australia in produ- 
cing wool. 

Is the gentleman right ? 

Take raisins and prunes: both are 
produced in California, and this is the 
only State in the Union where they are 
largely grown. The cost of transporta- 
tion of these articles from California to 
New York or Boston is fully a hundred 
per cent greater than the cost of trans- 
portation of European products from 
where they are raised in Europe to New 
York or Boston. 

Labor in Malaga, where European 
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raisins are made, is from twenty-five to 
forty cents per day; in California it is a 
dollar a day and board. The interest on 
money in Californiais from eight to nine 
per cent per annum ; in Malaga it is from 
four to six per cent per annum. Malaga 
has an old and well established reputa- 
tion for her raisins; California raisin 
producing is an infant industry. True, 
our raisins are as good as any that are 
made anywhere, but the world is just 
learning that fact. The people of Mal- 
aga have profited by centuries of expe- 
rience in this business; in California we 
have but a decade for our teacher. 

In view of these undeniable facts, is 
there a candid man who believes that 
without protection California producers 
can successfully compete with the for- 
eign producer? Indeed, we ought to be 
preferred to foreigners, because we are 
Americans. We live here, pay taxes, 
raise our families, build school-houses 
and churches, make roads, and: sustain 
American civilization here,—and our 
laws should favor, not injure us. 

But the gentleman may argue that as 
there is a tariff of two cents a pound on 
raisins, the American consumer now 
pays two cents a pound more than he 
did before California came into the mar- 
ket. Thisisnotso. The fact is, before 
California commenced to make raisins 
(there being no home competition) the 
foreign grower made his own prices, 
which were on an average at least one 
fourth higher than the present rate. 

Nor does the raisin industry stand 
alone, for the same question as to price 
of labor, interest on money, cost of 
transportation to an Eastern market in 
our own country or to foreign lands, ap- 
plies with equal force to California wool, 
wheat, barley, nuts, oranges, and indeed 
to everything we raise. True, in some 
things we have the advantage of more 
improved machinery, of a virgin and 
productive soil, and of a genial climate. 
But this does not, and cannot compen- 
sate for the other disadvantages which 
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affect the price of production as com- 
pared with the older countries of Europe 
and the East. For instance, by reference 
to a recent statistical report of the price 
of labor in different countries, it appears 
that the average daily wages, skilled 
and unskilled, in the United States, is 
$1.25 a day; in England, 78 cents; in 
Holland and Belgium, 42 cents; in 
France, 40 cents; in Switzerland, 35 
cents ; in Italy, 22 cents ; in Russia, 25 
cents ; in Turkey, 20 cents; and in In- 
dia, 10 to 15 cents. Nor should we for- 
get to note in this connection that with 
some things and in some countries the 
question of labor, the interest on money, 
and the expense of transportaticn, do 
not afford the only advantage they hold 
over our country. Take, for instance, 
the production of wool in Australia. In 
a recent consular report made by Mr. 
G. W. Griffin, American consul at Syd- 
ney, it appears that on the first day of 
March, 1890, there were 105,000,000 
sheep in Australasia; that these sheep 
were grazed largely on rented crown 
lands ; that after paying rent, taxes, in- 
terest on the investment, shepherds, 
shearing, pressing and packing the wool, 
the actual annual net profit per sheep 
was from fifty-seven to sixty cents each, 
making a net annual profit of from $60,- 
000,000 to $63,000,000 from 105,000,000 
sheep. 

New South Wales, says Mr. Griffin, 
can carry alone 50,000,000 more sheep 
than it now does. What chance, then, 
would the American sheep-raiser have 
competing in an open market with the 
Australian, when we reflect that the 
Australian can make money selling wool 
at a price that would ruin a California 
sheep-grower ? And for the reason that 
land is infinitely more valuable here than 
there. They have a continent to graze 
over in Australia. 

Colonel Irish may answer, Let them 
raise the wool and we will raise some- 
thing else in its stead, and thus we can 
buy their cheap wool. True, if our far- 
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mers do not raise wool, they must raise 
something else to take its place. Will 
the Colonel please tell the farmer what 
that something else shall be? Shall it 
be corn? The world is now overstocked 
with corn. Shall it be wheat? Last 
year’s wheat was cheaper in Liverpool 
than in half a century before. Shall it 
be barley? Last year it sold for sev- 
enty cents a hundred; this year, and 
under the McKinley Bill, it is worth 
$1.30. Shall it be cotton? No North- 
ern State can raise cotton. Does he 
mean fruit? Fruit, like oranges, prunes, 
and raisins, is protected under the Mc- 
Kinley Bill,and could not be successfully 
grown here but for protection. 

The fact is, we cannot change the char- 
acter of our products without injuring 
the producer. And whenever we de- 
crease the number and variety of our 
productions, we injure or destroy our 
resources. But whatever the result, we 
must raise sheep in America, because we 
want mutton for food. 

In a word, in the United States wages 
are higher, money is dearer, our civ- 
ilization more expensive, than in any 
other great producing country, because 
our mode of living is better; we are 
more comfortably housed and better fed. 
There is greater demand for labor and 
money here than elsewhere, because 
there are more opportunities to use the 
one and invest the other. 

To show the difference in the condi- 
tion of our working classes and those 
of Europe, but one example need be re- 
ferred to. In Dundee, Scotland, 40,000 
men, women, and children,work in the 
jute mills ; over 17,000 of these belong 
to families who live a single room.’ No 
such evidence of penury can be found 
in the United States, where we have 
high wages and a protective tariff. 

It is then submitted that, if we would 
build up and maintain home production, 
we must protect it,— doing this we will 
make secure a home market, which is 
the best market. This is so, because 
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more than ninety per cent of all we pro- 
duce (outside of cotton) is consumed at 
home. 

The gentleman further says: “Thata 
revenue tariff interferes but little with 
the natural selection of occupations, or 
with the natural conditions of wholesome 
growth.” 

By this, we assume, he means that a 
protective tariff does interfere with the 
“natural selection of occupations.” This 
is impossible, for the greater the protec- 
tion, the more we produce at home; and 
the more we produce, the greater will be 
the number and variety of our employ- 
ments, and the more natural will be selec- 
tion of occupations. 

May it not be asked, How can a man 
select raisin making or wine making, or 
wool raising, or prune growing, or nut 
raising as an occupation, unless it pays? 
And however “natural” the selection 
might be if it paid, how unnatural it 
would be if it did not pay; and how 
could these industries have a “ whole- 
some growth” unless the laws of the 
country made it possible for them to 
grow? And how could these industries 
be made to grow, if some one outside of 
the country was given better opportuni- 
ties to succeed by reason of cheap labor 
than those who live in this country? 
Indeed, that government is a failure 
that does not secure to its own people 
an even, nay a better, chance in every 
industrial field than it does to foreign 
peoples. To do this, the difference in 
the conditions of the peoples must be 
considered. A free American cannot 
work for the same price as a Chinaman, 
an East Indian, or indeed, a European, 
because he cannot live for the same 
price. Not that his food or raiment is 
more expensive here than there, pro- 
vided it is the same food or raiment, but 
because he requires different food and 
better clothes and betterhousing. Here 
he is a free man; he is ambitious; he 
chooses his rulers, takes an active part 
in politics, reads the newspapers, does 
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what a mere slave cannot do, but what 
a free man must do to maintain his 
freedom. 

Nor does the argument end here. That 
country that produces everything it con- 
sumes, necessarily has many occupations 
for its people, and the more numerous 
the occupations, the higher the general 
intelligence and the better the wages 
paid. Increase the demand for labor, 
and you increase the price of labor; make 
labor valuable, and you dignify it ; make 
it cheap, and it is servile. 

If the time ever comes when Ameri- 
can labor cannot find remunerative em- 
ployment in America, free government 
will then be an impossibility here. 

Suppose today our workers in thevine- 
yards, the orchards, and in the grain 
fields of California were paid the same 
wages they get in Europe for the same 
labor, how could they live? And if Eu- 
ropean products came here free of duty, 
how could we pay more for labor than 
do they? 

Beautiful theories may be invented, 
showing the attractive side of free trade ; 
but the toilers in every field of industry, 
the wage-workers in every line of labor, 
the creators among men, know that the 
country that largely makes what it con- 
sumes prospers most; that where one 
has two chances to work he is infinitely 
better off than where he is one of two 
men who have but one chance to work; 
that remunerative employment means 
prosperity for the whole people. In view 
of these facts, is it wise to open our 
American market free for the products 
of the rest of the world? Our answer 
is, No. 

First. Because the world does not open 
its markets free for our products. Even 
free trade England has an enormous 
tariff on articles we produce, like wine, 
brandy, etc. Other European countries 
have restrictive laws on many articles 
which we raise in abundance; and hence, 
to open our markets free to them would 
be to give the control of our trade to 
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foreign peoples, without a corresponding 
benefit resulting to us. And so their 
labor and their capital would be benefit- 
ed — ours would suffer. 

This would be the inevitable result if 
a tariff for revenue only was adopted by 
this country. 

Second. Because the moment you al- 
low foreign products to come here free, 
you place American labor and American 
capital on an equality with foreign labor 
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and foreign capital ; and when you do 
this, you degrade the one and cheapen 
both. 

Third. America being a free country, 
and having a different civilization from 
the old nations of Europe and the East, 
it costs more to.live here than there, and 
hence we must maintain higher wages 
and better prices, and thus add dignity, 
intelligence, and independence to the 
American laborer. 

Morris M. Estee. 





III. 


Mr. EsTeEe’s restatement of the theo- 
ries of Protection is interesting, notwith- 
standing the fact that reiteration and re- 
statement of theories cannot crystallize 
them into facts, any more than calling a 
revenue tariff “free trade,” can make it 
SO. 

The protectionists are the theorists, 
and whenever they appear in discussion, 
theory is their sword and buckler. 

Mr. Estee states their theory strongly 
and plainly when he says: “ That coun- 
try that produces everything it con- 
sumes,necessarily has many occupations 
for its people, and the more numerous 
the occupations, the higher the general 
intelligence, and the better the wages 
paid.” 

There is only one country in the world 
that has accepted this theory, and ap- 
plied it persistently for ages, and that is 
China. Since Mr. Estee and I were 
born, the cannon of Western natiuns 
forceda few breaches in the wall this the- 
ory carried into practice had built around 
that nation. One or two of its ports 
were opened as peep-holes through whick 
we could look within. For centuries, 
China had been producing everything it 


consumed, and according to Mr. Estee 
we should have looked in upon a people 
of many occupations, of high intelligence 
and high wages. What we actually saw 
was a case of arrested development,a peo- 
ple that had lostits inventive faculty,with 
faces set in the lines of anxiety traced 
by the struggle of existence, with no 
coin small enough to represent the value 
of a day’s wages, and a standard of living 
quite intolerable. 

Still, China, that had the arts and 
sciences in high development before the 
Anglo-Saxon race had appeared in his- 
tory, had faithfully taken Mr. Estee’s 
protective prescription, and produced 
everything it consumed, until it lost its 
arts and sciences, or made them the 
treasures of the few; while the many, 
sunk in superstition, trembled before 
devils and dragons, the creations of a 
degraded intelligence. 

To bring this theory home, witness its 
ripe results in San Francisco’s China- 
town, and in Mr. Estee’s useful and ap- 
preciated efforts to defend California 
against the “high general intelligence 
and better wages ” of the Chinese ! 

One need not look far for the cause of 
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the actual results of Mr. Estee’s theory in 
China. It is a question of distribution. 
Artificial systems interfere with the dis- 
tribution of wealth which labor pro- 
duces. Ages of “home market,” that 
pleasant synonym for protection, in 
China have drawn the distance between 
the mandarin who sweats into a silk 
undershirt, and the coolie whose yellow 
hide shivers in the weather under the 
shelter of a straw mat. The same pro- 
cess is going on in the United States. 
The census of 1850 shows that under a 
revenue tariff the manufacturing labor 
of this country retained 23 per cent of its 
production as its wages. The census of 
1880 shows that it retained only 15 per 
cent. The millionaire and the tramp are 
already appearing in this 8 per cent in- 
terference with distribution. 

But, with this reference to my friend’s 
theories, let us get at the facts which 
must answer the query, “ Did California 
need the McKinley Bill ?” 

Mr. Estee admits that the Bill leaves 
our natural advantages where it found 
them, without increase or decrease. Its 
field of usefulness, then, must be in 
equalizing some artificial disadvantage 
in our production ; and he finds this dis- 
advantage to be the higher wages paid 
here, and the higher freights paid to 
reach our Eastern market. To equalize 
them, he finds it necessary to tax the 
consumer bya protective tariff. I waive 
discussion of the paradox which figures 
in all the protection visions and rhapso- 
dies, — that protection enables our pro- 
ducers to sell cheaper, and labor to ex- 
act higher wages, and railroads to extort 
higher freights, all at once,— and con- 
sider the question of the wage element 
in California production ; the labor cost 
of what we produce as compared with 
the labor cost of similar production else- 
where. 

My friend’s general table of wages 
shows the average in various countries to 
be: “ United States, $1.25 a day; Eng- 
land, 78 cents; Holland and Belgium, 42 
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cents ; France, 40cents ; Switzerland, 35 
cents ; Italy, 22 cents; Russia, 25 cents.” 

England is free trade; Holland and 
Belgium are next to it in tariff taxation ; 
France is one further remove toward 
protection ; Switzerland protects her la- 
bor a little more ; Italy has the most pro- 
tection in the list, and the Czar, envying 
her, has recently declared his purpose to 
outdo Italy with a Russian tariff that is 
to bea “corker.” If protection make 
high wages, why does the only free trade 
country in Europe pay the highest wages 
in Europe? The figures are Mr. Estee’s. 
According to his theory, the highest 
wages and highest intelligence and most 
diversified occupations should be in It- 
aly. But the fact places them in Eng- 
land. 

He finds a maximum wage of 40cents 
a day in the raisin plantations of Malaga, 
and $1.00 a day and board in the raisin 
ranches of Fresno. But when we com- 
pare the cost of producing raisins ready 
for the market, the fact is that the Fres- 
no raisin is produced 4-10 of a cent 
per pound cheaper than the- Malaga. 
When a carload of ten tons of raisins is 
on the track at Fresno, ready for the 
word “go,” to start on a race for New 
York against ten tons of Malaga, it rep- 
resents just $80 less cost than the equal 
quantity in Spain. Therefore, at the 
point of production the Fresno raisin re- 
quires no protection against Malaga to 
equalize cost, for it is the cheaper. There- 
fore, it did not need the McKinley Bill 
to avert the consequence of higher cost 
of production, for its cost is lower. 

This leaves railroad charges as the 
cause ofthe need of the McKinley Bill. 
In order to enable high transportation 
rates from the point of home production 
to the point of home consumption, we 
must have the McKinley Bill! This is 
the last rag and tatter left of Mr. Estee’s 
statement of the artificial necessity for 
that measure. It is not the first time 
that protection has scape-goated its sins 
upon transportation. If any dream that 
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the popularity of the McKinley Bill is 
to be increased by representing it as 
a device to maintain high freights on 
railroads, the awakening will be to make 
the acquaintance of grief. 

What have we left? The rock-a-by- 
baby argument of “infant industries.” 

A revenue tariff, on the Jines of my 
opening statement, puts high duties on 
wines and brandies. The McKinley Bill 
does not raise the tariff on still dry 
wines, and increases the brandy tax 
fifty cents per gallon. These liquors 
are luxuries and should be taxed, and 
our home production should get what 
benefit it can out of the taxation. It is 
probable that a strictly revenue tariff 
would demand higher duties than they 
pay now. These are not infants. They 
are proper subjects of taxation. 

This leaves our fruit industry kicking 
in its diaper, and yelling for the protec- 
tion due to adolescence, to bear the whole 
burden of evidence that Calitornia needs 
the McKinley Bill. 

An infant industry is one recently es- 
tablished, and profitless without protec- 
tion, which it must have until it can 
stand alone. This, I believe, is a correct 
definition. Mr. Estee and I belong tothe 
California State Board of Trade, which 
has affiliated boards in many counties, 
that supply it with the literature and sta- 
tistics of the local industries, to be sent 
abroad as inducements to immigration. 
To this literature I resort for the follow- 
ing facts, bearing on the infant industry 
proposition : 

The Board of Trade of San José, in 
1887, issued a beautiful book, from which 
I quote the statistics of that prune and 
stone fruit center, the famous Santa 
Clara Valley. The Board says: “Fruit 
land in the valley costs $125 to $350 per 
acre, and $30 per acre to prepare it, buy 
and plant the trees, and care for them 
the first year. Less than $10 per acre 
per year will pay for all the work from 
that time until the trees are in full bear- 
ing. This is where all the work is hired. 
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One man can easily take care of 20 
acres, except during harvest. A vine- 
yard costs less.” 

Now let us see the value of a bearing 
acre. The same authority says: “The 
fair average value of Santa Clara Coun- 
ty orchards is $2000 per acre. As high 
as $2500 per acre has been offered and 
refused.” 

Next, why ? The same authority says: 
“ The Tisdale orchard of 48 acres, just 
sold at four years of age for $1000 per 
acre,netted $150 per acre four years from 
planting.” 

“ Prunes yield 20,000 pounds per acre, 
and at one cent a pound return $200 per 
acre.” 

In fact, the returns are : apricots, $500 
per acre; prunes, $300 to $600 per acre 
net. 

Getting down to individuals: “ Mr. 
Peard, net per acre $450; Mr. Boots, 
$600 per acre net ; Mr. Wright, $600 per 
acre net ; Geo. Fleming, $1700 per acre 
net.” All for prunes. Hundreds of 
other names and cases are given, hold- 
ing up to these. 

This was in 1887. Was not the indus- 
try doing well enough before the Mc- 
Kinley Bill doubled the duty? If the 
daughters of the horse leech were en- 
gaged in horticulture, could even they 
consistently cry for more, in the face of 
such profits as these? If this be an in- 
fant industry, how big will it be when it 
is grown? 

The Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce will now take the stand. In its 
official publication it gives the names of 
planters who get the following returns 
on prunes in that county: 6 acres, net 
profit, $2,734; 12 acres, $3,700 net ; and 
so on, the average net profit there being 
$300 per acre, and on apricots about the 
same. 

The same authority fills pages with 
the names of orange planters, who net 
annually from $580 to $1,000 per acre. 

Let us now consider the case of the 
raisin infant. I have shown that the 
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total cost of production at Fresno is 4-10 
of a cent below that of Malaga. Select- 
ing the Fresno Republican as a witness, 
on account of its politics, and putting its 
holiday issue on the stand, I get this 
testimony : “Climate makes men rich in 
California,” and after this cheerful state- 
ment follow columns and pages of raisin 
facts and figures, embracing the indus- 
try from start to finish, all leading to the 
final deduction that “raisin land pays 
from $150 to $300 net annually per acre,” 
and the editor adds to it the statement 
that “Here existence is a perpetual 
pleasure.” 

A prairie farmer in Iowa, toiling 
through austere seasons, is in luck if he 
net $300 per year off 160 acres of land. 
Yet he is a consumer of our prunes and 
raisins, which pay their growers that 
much net off one acre. Does it not look 
as if there is danger of these infants 
sucking somebody to death, if it be true 
that these profits, obtained and main- 
tained before the McKinley Bill was 
heard of, were due to protection, and 
that these industries needed the higher 
protection of that measure ? 

If these be the results of artificial 
stimulation, any prudent man will say 
that it is time to take away the nursing 
bottle. 

I have paragraphs, pages, books, 
shelves, full of such statistics, put out 
under the highest and most responsible 
sanction, verified by names and ad- 
dresses, and after reading them I know 
of no reason for crying for higher pro- 
tection, if they be true. If not true they 
are false, and we must stop crying or 
lying, whichever it is. I cannot easily 
conceive a more serious hurt to Califor- 
nia, than wide propagation of the belief 
that the prosperity of our people depends 
not upon natural but artificial advan- 
tages. 

Nor can I conjure a more gruesome 
future than is promised by application 
to our people of the theory which in 
practice limited occupations, lowered 
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the scale of living,’reduced the wages of 
labor, and made one toiler the indistin- 
guishable chromo of every other, in 
China, by the artificial destruction of in- 
dividuality, and cultivation of that de- 
pendence on the government which 
makes the Chinese, who are found in the 
crucible the result of the ultimate analy- 
sis of protection, wherever they are, the 
chattels of their Emperor, to whose do- 
mains their very bones must be shipped 
to decay in “the country that produces 
everything it consumes.” 

Mr. Estee is of opinion that we de- 
serve well of our country because we are 
Americans, and pay taxes here. This is 
no reason why we should be made to pay 
taxes to each other instead of to the 
government. Nor is it a reason why 
protection should make us pay high 
prices to an American manufacturer, in 
order that he may sell at lower prices to 
foreigners. 

California last vear produced from her 
soil a surplus of $36,000,000 for which 
there was no home market. The gov- 
ernment did not come to the help of our 
producers in this strait, and they found 
a market in Europe for that large vol- 
ume produced by their labor, which they 
exchanged for the products of European 
labor. Without that exchange I am 
sure the McKinley Bill would have been 
found powerless to sustain prices and 
promote prosperity in this common- 
wealth. Yet that bill is framed to pre- 
vent that exchange of our agricultural 
surplus, and every evidence that it does 
this is hailed as proof of its efficiency. 

Finally, Mr. Estee declares that it 
costs more to live in this country be- 
cause it is a free country, and therefore 
we must have protection to maintain 
high wages and prices! 

Freedom comes high, but we must 
have it. If liberty decline, put up the 
price of living as a remedy. Perhaps it 
was for this reason that California need- 
ed the McKinley Bill; our liberties were 
saved by increasing the price of our un- 
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dershirts, and the man who higgles at be all there is left of Mr. Estee’s demon. 
the counter to get things cheap is an stration that California needed the Mc- 


enemy of his country! This seems to 


Kinley Bill. 
John P. Trish. 





IV. 


CoLoNnEL [RIsu’s article against the 
McKinley Bill was sent me with the 
request that I answer it. After I had 
answered, the Colonel made another and 
a more elaborate and lengthy argument 
to sustain his original position, and I 
now venture to say a few words in reply 
to that. 

In my friend’s last article he made the 
startling discovery that ages of home 
market in China had destroyed its enter- 
prise, and caused its industrial decay, 
and that “the same process is going on 
in the United States.’ In a word, he 
claimed that China’s decay is due to a 
protective tariff, — home production and 
a home market. I had supposed China 
had the world for a market, especially 
for her teas. But where does the Colonel 
get his facts? China had fallen into 
decay when America was discovered. 
Might not Colonel Irish with equal truth 
claim that the decay of nations and the 
loss of the arts and sciences which oc- 
curred during the Dark Ages, was due 
to a protective tariff and a home market? 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome, in their day, 
were great and prosperous nations. 
They fell into ruin, and why? Because 
they ceased to be able to protect them- 
selves against foreign physical and in- 
dustrial forces. Their lands and houses 
and cities were taken from them, and 
then their civilization, their arts and 
their sciences, were lost also. From 
these examples of the past we have 
learned this lesson,—namely, to defend 
our lands and houses and cities -by pro- 


tecting the men who occupy them,— 
and one way to protect them is to secure 
to them remunerative employment. The 
distinguished gentleman does not in- 
form us what are the evidences of our 
industrial decay, of which he speaks, but 
he does say the “process is going on,” 
and from the context of his article there 
seems to be but one remedy against this 
awful catastrophe,— namely, we must 
not maintain a home market for home 
products, for this is accomplished by 
protection, and he says this “arrests our 
development.” I supposed our develop- 
ment was arrested chiefly when we gut 
making the things we need. 

The gentleman says “artificial sys- 
tems interfere with the distribution of 
wealth which labor produces.” That is 
to say, when A makes a pound of butter 
and sells it to B, and B makes a pair of 
shoes and sells them to A, this he claims 
to be an artificial system, and according 
to his theory, such acts on the part of A 
and B in selling their own.products at 
home and to each other “interfere with 
the proper distribution of wealth which 
labor produces,’ and thus arrest the 
development of our industries. In oth- 
er words, he would have us believé that 
home consumption of home products is 
an injury to ourcountry. This is some- 
thing new, unexpected, and startling. 
Indeed, we pause to consider what a 
risk our country has chanced during a 
century past, for during all this time we 
have had more or less of a protective 
tariff, and we have generally maintained 
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a fairly good home market ; and yet the 
fact is, art, science, and invention have 
advanced even more rapidly than our 
material interests. We have also given 
employment to our p2ople, kept our 
money here instead of sending it out of 
the country, increased our home market 
for what we produce and consume at 
home, and largely increased our foreign 
trade in articles that we cannot produce 
here. 

But the most curious part of Colonel 
Irish’s reasoning rests in this, —that 
after showing that we are on the high 
road to ruin, and that the Chinese “pro- 
cess is going on here,” he attempts to 
prove, and if his figures are right does 
prove, that we in California make two or 
three hundred dollars an acre per annum 
net off .from our lands, and that we are 
getting rich by farming. He tells us we 
can produce raisins for four tenths of a 
cent a pound less than they can be 
raised in Malaga. How he figures out 
just four tenths of a cent a pound we are 
not informed. His mathematical farm- 
ing is not explained so that the practical 
producer can profit by this knowledge. 
Think of it! The Malaga raisin grower 
pays a duty of fifty cents on every twen- 
ty-five-pound box of raisins imported 
into this country, and yet his competi- 
tion in our Eastern market is so aggres- 
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sive that raisins are selling in New York 
for $1.25 to$1.75abox. Take fiftycents 
a box off from this figure, whichis what 
the Malaga producer has to pay in duty, 
and he will get but 75 cents to $1.25 a 
box. He can make money at these 
prices ; the American producer can not. 

Colonel Irish gives some instances of 
large production and big profits from 
fruit growing in California. These are 
boom figures, and if true, are exception- 
al. He does not mention the failures 
nor the general averages. The best 
proof of this is that the McKinley tariff 
on raisins, prunes, and other California 
products was fixed at the earnest and 
united request of the producers. 

When the California grape growers 
and wine makers object to the present 
tariff on foreign wines, or object to the 
provisions of the Sweet Wine Bill, or the 
raisin makers combine against the tariff 
on raisins, or the prune growers object 
to the one and a half cent a pound duty 
imposed on the French and German 
prune, or the wool raiser objects to the 
tariff on Australian wool, or when for- 
eign labor ceases to immigrate to this 
country, we may then well understand 
that our producers have lost their fac- 
ulty for success, and that American 
industries, like the industries of China, 
have fallen into decay. 

Morris M. Estee. 

















THE struggle pending with regard to the retention 
or abolition of the State text-book system is a very 
important one, yet one on which it is hard to take 
sides. The OVERLAND opposed the system at the 
time of its adoption, on the perfectly obvious ground 
that good text-books could not be obtained by it. 
The best books for children to study, we said, are so 
rare, and require so high an order of ability and 
knowledge in the writer, that the schools should be 
free to search the world over for them ; and no State 
could possibly give out to its local writers the job of 
writing a full set to order, and hope to have them 
reasonably well done. We have seen no reason to 
change this view. But we are obliged to set over 
against it the counter evil,—since demonstrated 
clearly in other States,— that attends free selection 
of text-books, that of enormous and corrupt solicita- 
tion of school boards by publishers’ rings. The ex- 
perience of Eastern States shows that this is a very 
real and grievous danger. There seems to be no 
doubt that the State books are on the whole inferior, 
ill judged, and expensive; nor that under the free 
choice system the schools become the prey of organ- 
ized bribery. Thus between the devil and the deep 
sea, citizens with the good of the schools at heart are 
left only to hope that the time may come when the 
public will see that neither need be chosen. It 
would be entirely possible, for instance, for the State 
to be the maker of text-books, but to select its writ- 
ers the world over. Doubtless what would most of 
all go to the root of the difficulty would be to give to 
the University, the natural head of the public educa- 
tional system of the State, instead of to elective offi- 
cers without special qualification, the supervision of 
such matters in the schools. The text-book trouble 
is only one of the many that arise from the fact that 
our schools are not governed from the top down, but 
by the average voice of the people,— a method that 
has always been admirably successful where simple 
human rights and civic relations are concerned, but 
stultifying where expert knowledge is needed, in 
medicine, finance, education. 


IN connection with the need of more university in 
the lower schools, we note an interesting bit of peda- 
gogic news. Some months ago the OVERLAND said 
of President Eliot’s three-year proposition at Har- 
vard: ‘* We believe that the true key to the whole 
question lies in a totally different quarter. We are 
by no means the first to suggest that it is in the sec- 
ondary schools. No one who has ever matriculated 
at college can be unaware that the preparation re- 
quired by even the severest college may be met at 
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sixteen, seventeen, or eighteen years of age, if there 
were not so much time lost in the earlier years,— not 
so much in the high school as in the grammar school 
period. Not infrequently the higher educa- 
tional spirit and method do make their way into the 
high schools, and then the break in continuity occurs 
between these and the grammar schools, where waste 
of time and delay of intellectual development occurs, 
we may say, invariably. If the great force of Har- 
vard could be turned in this direction, it would, we 
are convinced, not only solve President Eliot’s diffi- 
culty about late graduation, but bring a thousand 
other good results.” The bit of educational news 
is that President Eliot has made an address to a body 
of teachers upon this very point, — the waste of time 
in the grammar grades. He has found by actual 
demonstration that the amount of reading done in 
the last two years of the grammar schvcl can be done 
by high school pupils in forty-six hours ; the arith- 
metic done in six years can be done in the high 
school in two months. A rearrangement of the cur- 
ricula of the grammar schools, by the joint action of 
university, high school, and grammar school men, to 
insure the union of wide views and scholarly inspira- 
tion with practical detail knowledge, would unques- 
tionably save for more inspiring studies a large per 
cent of the time now spent in elementary routine. 
The waste of much of the time spent in arithmetic, 
to a child that is going to study algebra ; the waste 
of most of that devoted to geography ; the folly of 
a drill in English grammar before taking up Latin ; 
these are examples of what might be eliminated. 
Another source of great waste of time, and actual 
mental injury, is touched on by President Eliot, with 
a suggestion so simple and obvious that it seems sur- 
prising more has not been heard of it. We have 
heard it made in conversation, when its practica-, 
bility and value have always been admitted, yet 
school boards do not seem to take any interest in 
it. That is, there should be in every city several 
different systems of grading, covering the ground in 
a varying number of years. At present, the gram- 
mar school course is made to cover a certain num- 
ber of years— eight in this State — which -probably 
corresponds fairly well to the ability of an average 
child. Dull or careless children are compelled to 
drop behind, and repeat the work of a half year 
from time to time,—a discouraging and unsatisfac- 
tory way to insure thoroughness ; while a worse in- 
jury is done to bright ones, in the bad mental habits 
acquired by their being held down to efforts con- 
stantly a little less than their powers. Such pupils 
not infrequently ‘‘skip a grade,” a performance far 
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more difficult than merely hastening their progress 
under tuition. It is perfectly simple to have the 
course graded to six years in one class of school, 
eight in another, ten in another ; or to seven, eight, 
and nine years, if that seems better to those famil- 
iar with the detail of the matter. Thus the advan- 
tages of the graded school may be preserved, and 
much of the freedom and regard for individual dif- 
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ferences of the country school or academy regained ; 
the work of teaching would be incalculably light- 
ened and simplified ; and this with no increase of 
machinery. The influence of the universities in a 
number of the States is sufficient to accomplish this, 
and it is a most encouraging sign to see President 
Eliot’s great executive and constructive power en- 
listed to that end. 


\ 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Holmes and Emerson. 


Dr. Holmes’s Over the Tea Cups,!lately published 
in book form, is already too familiar to readers in its 
magazine form to call forespecial review. Even tothe 
many who doubtless waited to have it all together, to 
dip into and browse over, in the way that Holmes’s 
books lend themselves to so well, the general charac- 
ter of the essays is well enough known. They are 
Holmes so thoroughly and unchangingly,— Holmes 
grown old, and yet always young ; old because the 
fashion and air of letters has changed and left his 
that of an older day by the very fact of his unchanged 
youth,— that every one knows beforehand what he 
is going tofind. None of us are so young nowadays 
as Holmes, and Curtis, and Whittier, and the other 
old men that linger from that era of enthusiasm and 
faiths in which they came to the front ; we are born 
older. It is almost superfluous to speak of the 
excellence of form in which the volume is published, 
for the manner in which Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany bring out their standard works has been often 
commented on here. The same thing may be said 
of the volume of Emerson? lately published. This is 
the second in a Popular Edition, which seems to be 
from the plates of the beautiful Riverside Edition, 
published some years ago in eleven volumes, but 
printed on thinner paper, so that two volumes can 
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be brought into one. The Essays were thus issued 
a year ago, in a single volume, so that we may, we 
suppose, look to see the complete prose works in four 
volumes,— one volume remaining for the poems,— 
accessible to the poor scholar for a very moderate 
price, yet wonderfully clear and beautiful in printing. 
The service to the public done by keeping these 
great men of the passing generation near us is ines- 
timable. There are perhaps writers as great in the 
present generation,— but there are no essayists now 
that can be named with Emerson and Holmes, and 
there is something of a calm and sunny wisdom, a 
shrewd and genial comment on life, that we can 
keep in touch with only by going to these older 
books. Young men read Spencer and monographs 
on municipal government now, whose fathers read 
Emerson and Carlyle at their age; but better than 
either would be to read both, 


Briefer Notice. 


The Trees of Northeastern America? is a handsome 
book, whose purpose is to give such popular descrip- 
tions and illustrations of the trees to be met in the 
Northeastern States, that people ignorant of botany 
can recognize them. Botanical terms are reduced to 
the fewest and simplest possible, and cuts of leaf and 
fruit accompany each description. The habitat and 
sometimes a few interesting facts as to the use or 
history of the tree are added. There are full index- 
es, and the book makes an interesting and servicea- 
ble guide to acquaintanceship in the forest. 

By Charles S. 
1890. 
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